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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 
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TISCH HOTELS, INC. 
owner 

MORRIS LAPIDUS 
architect-designer 

LEO KORNBLATH 
assoctate 

GEORGE O'MARA 
mechanical engineer 

TAYLOR CONSTRUCTION CO. 
general contractor 

MARKOWITZ BROS.,INC. 
plumbing contractor 

CRANE CO. 
plumbing fixtures 


LUXURY AT GATEWAY TO THE AMERICAS 


e At Miami Beach, Florida, the luxurious new 
AMERICANA HOTEL is a sensation in its premiere 


are 20 smartly appointed bedroom cabanas, and 
along the hotel’s private oceanfront are 100 beach 


season. This $17 million, truly tropical hostelry. 
is rated “superlative” 


from entrance driveway to 
Featured are 475 extra 

large, richly furnished guest rooms, parlor suites 
g ) 2 I 


crowning penthouse. 


and de luxe apartments, all with private terraces 
and ocean view. Unique in the Florida scene are 
30 lanai suites, each with its own tropical garden, 
private entrance and elevator. Adjoining the 
promenade which surrounds the king-size pool 


cabanas, each with two dressing rooms and bath. 
Huge picture windows are used in the lobby to 
integrate that spectacular area and the lush tropi- 
cal landscaping that surrounds the hotel. A series 
of elaborate dining areas and a fabulous nightclub 
cater to the sophisticated tastes of pleasure-loving 
guests. As are thousands of other fine buildings, 
the magnificent Americana Hotel is completely 
equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


LEADERS #,, | 


VALVES 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY = 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS —Z 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoan Act-O-Matic sHoweER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


= 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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A 390" Hot WATER CENTRAL HEATING SYSTEM 
SERVES 





To meet the large expansion program at Brig- 
ham Young University, the central heating 
plant and facilities had to be increased con- 
siderably. As a result of comparative studies, 
it was decided to convert the existing high 
pressure steam distribution facilities as well 
as the new plant additions to high temperature 
water heating. The flow temperature of this 
system is 390°F. 


If your university is planning to install a new 
central heating plant or to revamp your exist- 
ing installation, it will pay you to investigate 
the advantages of high temperature water dis- 


Send for Bulletin No. 100 


Brigham Young Universit 


tribution as compared to steam distribution. 


Savings over conventional high pressure 
steam installations range as follows: 


initial Investment... . . 
ee ee a 
Maintenance. . ... -; 


10 to 30% 
15 to 25%, 
Up to 75% 


American Hydrotherm Corporation, designers 
of the largest high temperature water systems 
now operating in this country, offers the serv- 
ices of the most experienced engineers in this 
field. They are available for consultation with- 
out obligation. 


10-55 Jackson Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


ra American Hydrotherm Corp. 
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Among the Authors 


PAUL A. WALGREN, controller of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, on page 26 pre- 
sents, step by step, the handling of a complex 
operation—student registration. With mechani- 
cal equipment, U.S.C. now handles the whole 
registration procedure except the fee bill in 
one process, and Mr. Walgren anticipates the day 
when that final step too can be taken as the 
student progresses down the registration path. 
Before going to Southern California, Mr. Walgren was business 
manager of Oregon State College at Corvallis. In fact, he was as- 
sociated with the Oregon system of higher education for more than 
17 years. 


Paul A. Walgren 


ROGER LOUIS WALTERS, coordinator of ed- 
ucational television at Idaho State College, 
Pocatello, has been directing pioneer and exper- 
imental work on closed-circuit television there 
for a little more than a year. Before that time 
he was an army instructor in communications 
at Fort Sill, Ark. He describes the interesting 
and somewhat unique TV setup at Idaho State 
on page 29. The whole community is involved. 
He reports two widely different types of hobbies, coin collecting 
and hiking. 


Roger L. Walters 


College students and their automobiles are 
a major worry for many college administrators. 
Probably no campus faces a more critical park- 
ing situation than the Los Angeles campus of 
the University of California. On page 33, PAUL 
C. HANNUM, business manager, describes the 
system of parking regulations worked out there, 
and he also reports on types of parking facil- 
ities being made available for faculty, students 
and the general public. Mr. Hannum has been a member of the 
U.C.L.A. staff since 1947. From 1935 to 1946 he served on the staff 
of Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., and was managing di- 
rector of the inn operated by the academy. 


Paul C. Hannum 


GEORGE E. GERE, assistant controller of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, points out the 
importance of an adequate system of internal 
auditing (p. 50). As colleges and universities 
become more complex in their fiscal operations, 
the réle of the internal auditor enlarges and be- 
comes more vital. Mr. Gere has been a member 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology staff 
since 1945. He served for 15 years in the busi- 
ness office of the University of Michigan as assistant chief account- 
ant and cashier, and from 1927 to 1930 was junior accountant in 
the business office of the Univerity of Illinois. . . . $. LEE BURNS, 
assistant director of residence halls at the University of Wisconsin, 
is handling the major research and planning for a new residence 
hall construction program. He was director of residence halls at 
Wisconsin for many years, but for reasons of health resigned to as- 
sume his present position, which, except within recent months, does 
not require full-time around-the-clock activity. On page 42, he de- 
scribes the two new low-cost cooperatives. 


George E. Gere 
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Ric-wiL offers WORLD WIDE 


Sewice for Prefabricated Piping Systems 


Over 75 field offices, both national and international are at your disposal 
on any project dealing with prefabricated piping systems. These field 
representatives offer on the spot assistance in planning, delivering and 
installing underground or overhead piping. A Ric-wil representative 
will be glad to discuss plans involving steam, hot water or oil distribu- 


tion lines... and he represents the world’s largest supplier of prefab- 
ricated piping systems. 


For the name of your nearest representative or the catalog covering 
the Ric-wil line, call or write the home office. 


Quality Piping Systems... 
. . » of Exceptionally High Thermal Efficiency 
SINCE 1910 


prerasricatreo INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


BARBERTON, OHIO 
IN CANADA: THE Ric-wil, compaANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Survey Recommendations 


Question: What are the chief road-blocks 
in putting institutional survey recommenda- 
tions into effect? How can some of these be 
avoided or overcome?—J.C., lowa. 


ANSWER: In my opinion the chief 
road-blocks in putting institutional 
survey recommendations into effect are 
two: (1) Certain recommendations 
are impracticable and/or (2) the 
chief administrative officers lack in- 
testinal fortitude. 

In the case of the first objection only 
the board of control and the chief ad- 
ministrative officer can and should 
determine whether recommendations 
are practicable or not. 

In the case of the second road-block 
there is little that can be done to cor- 
rect the situation except for the board 
of control to make some administra- 
tive changes. If, however, the board 
of control itself lacks the courage for 
taking action that is best for the insti- 
tution as a whole, irrespective of the 
individuals personally concerned, then 
the case is hopeless for the time being. 

Problems seldom arise in putting 
minor recommendations into effect 
because improvement of our adminis- 
trative technics and procedures is con- 
stantly going on in any well organ- 
ized institution, and people are accus- 
tomed to changes. When certain 
recommendations require major shifts 
in key personnel and/or realignments 
of responsibilities, then the second 
point becomes of utmost importance. 
—WILLIAM O. NICHOLLS, ¢reaswurer, 
American University. 


Plan for Expansion 


Question: What standards and guides are 
helpful in developing a long-range plan for 
expansion of campus and facilities?—L.R.. 


S.C 

ANSWER: The development of a 
long-range plan for the expansion 
of the campus and facilities for any 
educational institution is such an in- 
dividualized problem that no stand- 
ards or guides have value. The only 
approach to the problem seems to be 
through a determination by the insti- 
tution of the probable size of the stu- 
dent body to be planned for and of 


6 


the various programs to be taught, 
such as liberal arts, technical and pro- 
fessional. It then becomes necessary to 
break down the physical facilities re- 
quired, that is, so many classrooms 
and so many laboratories, and the size 
of each. These can then be added up 
to give a net square foot area of insti- 
tutional space. 

To this should be added 50 per cent 
for offices, corridors, storerooms, stairs, 
service areas, shops and so forth, which 
would give the gross area needed for 
direct educational purposes. This gives 
an over-all total of space required and, 
when divided by the desired size of 
building, will give the number of 
buildings required. To this total must 
be added an estimate for library re- 
quirements, student union, special re- 
search facilities, athletic facilities, dor- 
mitory needs, service buildings, and so 
on. This gives the number and kind 
of buildings to house the estimated 
college populatioa. 

As far as campus area is concerned, 
there are many variables as to type 
of institutions, i.e. urban, rural and 
all possible variations in between. The 
needs of institutions of varying pro- 
grams are diverse so that no general 
guides can be found. However, few, if 
any, colleges and universities find that 
they have enough land for campus ex- 
pansion. 

In view of the tremendous expan- 
sion in college population and the 
projected future growth of higher edu- 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 











cation, it might be well to double 
again presently estimated needs as 
calculated here—W. P. WETZEL, di- 
rector of physical plant, Temple Uni- 


versity. 


State Controls 


Question: What fundamental political 
and educational principles are in conflict 
in the controls of higher education by state 
officials responsible to the governor and the 
legislature for the control of all departments 
of state government?—A.T., Minn. 


ANSWER: As a part of the state, 
and receiving its main support from 
the state, a college or university should 
and does in all instances have responsi- 
bility and accountability to the gov- 
ernment and through it to the public. 
It should also be subject, as should 
all other agencies, to such basic checks 
and controls as are appropriate to its 
functions and status. 

Higher education deserves and 
should have a highly autonomous status 
in the governmental organization of 
which it is a part, be it state or munic- 
ipal or federal. In brief, the reasons 
are its difference in objectives, its 
breadth of public responsibility, the 
nature of its management, its profes- 
sional and technical nature, and its 
nonpolitical character. These charac- 
teristics are more or less in contrast 
to most other departments of govern- 
ment. 

By principle and by character of its 
organization and purposes, higher edu- 
cation deserves and should have a 
highly autonomous status in state and 
municipal organization. With such 
autonomy should go responsibility and 
accountability. Responsibility requires 
methods of control within the organ- 
ization as an integral part of manage- 
ment. When these are adequately set 
up, with proper means of financial re- 
porting and independent audit, con- 
tinuous external controls are not only 
unnecessary but are undesirable both 
from the standpoint of the institution 
and in the public interest. Illinois is 
one of a number of states that have 
gone far in following this principle. 
—LLoyD Morey, auditor of the state 
of Illinois. 
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Right line to efficient food service 


In counter restaurants and soda 
fountains everywhere—in motels, 
drive-ins, snack shops, college union 
buildings, recreation centers, drug- 
stores—you’ll find Bastian-Biessing 
stainless steel equipment first in 
favor. The reasons are important. 
With Bastian-Blessing, quality 
comes first. Every item carries the 
seal of approval of the National 
Sanitation Foundation. Compare 


Your beat buy 
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the equipment with other makes. 
You can see, feel, hear or measure 
the quality difference. Owners find 
that it lasts longer than other makes, 
too—takes less effort and expense 
to maintain. 

It’s obvious that a complete line 
from a single source makes for 
neater, cleaner appearance and bet- 
ter operating efficiency. Bastian- 
Blessing makes everything including 


the counter, and offers you a com- 
plete planning service to help you 
make the most of every unit, wheth- 
er you are remodeling, expanding or 
starting from scratch. 

See the beauty and prove the 
value of this right line by consulting 
the distributor near you. Or write 
for illustrated catalogs. The Bastian- 
Blessing Co., 4205 West Peterson 
Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


BASTIAN-BLESSING 


World's largest manufacturer of fountains and counter food service equipment. 














ANOTHER AWARD WINNER 
WITH VATIONAL SEATING 





AIA FIRST HONOR AWARD Southeastern Lovisiono College cofeteria designed by D 


9 d & Davis, architects, 
of Hammond and Baton Rouge, La. presented First Honor Aword by Gulf States Conference of American Institute of Architects for 
"Distinguished Accomplishment in Architecture.” 





National seating equipment always takes top honors for 
beauty, graceful styling and rugged durability. For this 
prize-winning installation, seating 800 persons, the 
architects selected National's Formwood Chairs and 
National's Pedestal Base Tables with self-edge, 
Nevamar-surfaced Natcolite tops. 

Count on National for award-winning seating equipment, 





suitable for installations of every size and for every purpose. = Zz NATCOLITE 
T 





OP 
arvonaL STORE ForTURE CO. mC 
ODeTOR Me 








NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., ODENTON, MD. 


Please send me your complete catalog on institutional seating. AT i 0 | A L S C a 0 0 L 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc, bd ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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3 reasons why... 


FORT HOWARD PAPER TOWELS 


belong in every up-to-date washroom 


I 


CONTROLLED 
WET STRENGTH 


keeps wet towels strong, firm, 
soft. One towel soaks up all the 
water on a pair of dripping hands. 


2 


STABILIZED 
ABSORBENCY 


helps keep this drying power as 
the towels age. They're good to 
the last towel in the package. 


3 


ACID FREE 


makes Fort Howard Towels gentle 
on even the most delicate hands. 


These are important qualities in a paper towel. 
They help dry all hands better, more economically, 
with greater user satisfaction. 

These are the reasons why . . . from factories to 
offices, from institutions to schools . . . Fort Howard 
Towels belong in every up-to-date washroom. 

Select one of Fort Howard’s 27 grades and folds 
for your washroom. Remember—Fort Howard 
Towels can fill any cabinet at any price. Call your 
Fort Howard distributor salesman for more infor- 


mation and samples...or write Fort Howard Paper 
Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Fort Howard Paper Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
“America's most complete line of paper towels, tissues and napkins" 


©Fort Howard Paper Company 








‘“*Forsooth,”’ quothes Sir Launcelot (ye 
Ph.D. of University Furniture Buying), 
“this new Model 825-W Royal Lounge 
Chair bids fair to graduate cum laude. 


**Methinks such grace of line—such 
regal comfort—such strength and 
perseverance—doth curry exceeding 
favor .. . wilt merit applause from ye 
Earl of Exchequer, ye Castle Custodians, 
each Prince and Princess in ye realm— 
everyone!” 


Yes, Royal Metal Furniture is beautiful— 
beautifully built for durability, beautifully 
economical. There’s a whole Royal 

Family from which to select. Each piece 

is a crowning achievement. 








ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York, Department 19C 
Please send me free 
Royal School Furniture Booklets: 
A “Knight of the Red Plume” Heimet (children will love it); 
} Please have a Royal Dealer call. 


Name 





School 


zw ike 


Street__. voila 


DEALERS AND SHOWROOMS 


City, Zone, State___ COAST TO COAST 


SOC ESSSESESEEHESEHE HEHEHE EEE EEEE EES 
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Booths A-33-35, A.A.S.A. 
Atlantic City Convention 


No physical effort for custodian; 
Poweroller* handles all operations 
at touch of switch 


No longer need the operation of folding gymnasium bleachers 
be a problem involving slow, inaccurate efforts of two, 
three or four men per section. Now, with Universal’s new 
Poweroller, all Roll-A-Way Bleachers can be operated by one 
man who opens or closes any section (10, 15, 20 or more 
rows) in a few seconds... all sections of the gymnasium in 
just a few minutes... accurately and safely. 


UNIVERSAL 
Champaign, Illinois 
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BLEACHER 


Representatives in principal cities 


~— POWERIZED 


Poweroller is a compact mobile electric power unit with 100- 
foot detachable cord which may be plugged into any 100-V 
AC 60-cycle outlet. To operate, just direct the extended 
gripper arm into the small opening under the front row seat. 
This engages an attachment bar under the bleacher section. 
A slight touch of the handle switch starts action...and you 
have complete control of the bleacher movement. Pneumatic 
tires protect the gym floor, yet give Poweroller enough traction 
for positive, easy opening or closing of the‘bleachers. The 
operator does nothing but guide the unit from section to 
section and direct its action. Bleachers may also be opened 
or closed by hand if ever desired. 


Here is gymnasium seating at its best. Poweroller not only 
speeds up operation, but does a more careful job. The gripper 
arm can make contact at only one spot, the exact center of 
a section ...and the attachment bar assures an even push or 
pull over the entire area. Safe, accurate operation is guaranteed! 
Powerization is available for all new Roll-A-Way installa- 
tions immediately ... and the extra cost is so small that it 
never needs to be a determining factor. If you are planning 
a gymnasium, investigate today. 

* T.M. Reg. *T. M. Reg.—Pot. Pend. 
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THE 
PREFERRED 
PLUMBING 


Feat 


How os : 
school plumbing 
with Norwich lavatories 


Models, sizes, mountings and fittings to suit every school need 


yes 


Freshening up between classes. Clean, mod- 
ern toilet facilities in faculty rest rooms help 
build teachers’ morale. New Crane Norwich 
lavatories shown here without back-splash. 
Gleaming vitreous china is easy to clean. Smart 
simple lines keep them “in style” for years to 
come. Crane quality construction assures long 
service with minimum maintenance cost. 


ae 
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At first glance, all the Norwich lavatories 
shown on this page look alike 
fixtures should. 


beautiful colors and white. Suits every need. 


as school Yet because these fixtures are basically 


variations of one model, you don’t have to 


Yet if you'll look again, you'll see "they 
aren’t alike. They can’t be because the needs 
within any school vary so much. 


tolerate crazy-quilt styling from washroom 
to washroom. Better yet, you can standardize 
your cleaning and simplify your maintenance. 


That’s why Crane makes a Norwich lava- 
tory for every school need. They come in 
different sizes—with or without 4%" high 
back splash—with a choice of supply fittings 
—with or without china or metal legs. There 
are two sizes: 20” x 18” or 24” x 21” and seven 


Why not ask your Architect—your Crane 
Branch or your Crane Wholesaler about this 
ideal school lavatory before you build or re- 
model your school ? 


CRANE oe 836 South Michigan Ave. 
* Chicago 5, Illinois 


VALVES ® FITTINGS © PIPE © PLUMBING ® KITCHENS ® HEATING ® AIR CONDITIONING 


Norwich mounted on concealed 
brackets. This model is ideal for faculty 
rooms as it looks “‘so homelike’. Built 
in chair carrier with concealed brackets 
gives positive mounting. 


Dial-ese replacement cartridge. 
Featured on all Crane lavatories. Easiest 
maintenance ever. All working parts are 
contained in one low-cost cartridge. Re- 
placement takes seconds—lasts years. 


Norwich with integral liquid soap chamber. Holds 
10 pints of soap, promotes cleanliness by keeping 
all washing within basin. Does away with slip- 
pery bar soap wall-mounted dispensers. 
Nothing to get in the way of daily mopping. 
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Why do modern school 
systems install Mutschler? 


The school homemaking kitchen and laundry are two of the ea 
department's most vital areas. And, they should simulate home 
conditions as nearly as possible. Schools rely on Mutschler equipment 
and planning help because they benefit by the experience of 
a company that has been the “first name in kitchens since 1893.” 
Schools also receive help in planning complete homemaking 
departments with Murtschler cabinetwork of finest northern maple 
construction. Cabinets are available in a choice of catalytic 
natural grain or colored enamel finishes. These finishes are prac- 
tically impossible to scratch, and are impervious to household 
solutions and solvents. 
See Sweet's Architectural File 23i/Mu and 24b/Mut. 


Partial view of adjoining laundry facilities. 


FOR 


Food Laboratory 
Laundry Area 

Arts and Crofts 

Clothing Laboratory 
Sewing Laboratory 
Home Management Area 
Child Care Area 


General Storage Areas 





Finest in domestic and institutional 
cabinetwork since 1893! 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 

Dept. 227-1, Napp , indi 

Please send further particulars about your school homemaking 
services and the name of our nearest Mutschler consultant. 





SEND 
COUPON 

FOR 
INFORMATION 


If you have a 
building or 
remodeling project, 
call in a Mutschler 
homemaking depart- 
ment specialist. 
Let him prove to 
your satisfaction 
that you get more 
for your money 
with Mutschler! 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE 


45g 


Our architect's firm name and address is: a ; 
Close-up of built-in oven and range. 
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Clarke-A-matic Floor 
Maintainer has two 
speeds, choice of two 
sizes, 26” or 30” 
brush spreads. Elec- 
tric, propane, or gas- 
oline power. 


—but not nearly as effective at cleaning floors. In 

fact, there’s nothing that even comes close to Clarke- 

A-matic in cleaning large floor areas in a hurry. And 

no wonder . . . the Clarke-A-matic self propelled 

floor maintainer scrubs large areas 10 to 20 times 

faster than ordinary mopping . . . cleans up to 28,200 

Catia Canis Miniatens sq. ft. per hour. It automatically meters solution to its 


available in 7 sizes with twin brushes, scrubs, rinses, picks up and dries — all 
attachments for 8 dif- 


in one easy operation. It handles all floor maintenance 
ferent floor jobs. ‘ ’ 4 
quickly and thoroughly . . . slashes costs by cutting 
cleaning time and labor. Have your Clarke distributor 
demonstrate it on your floors. 


Clarke Wet-Dry 
Vacuum Cleaner 


has extra power- s 

ful suction for 

cleaning every- : ar SANDING MACHINE co. 
penal — 242 Clay Ave., Muskegon, Michigan 

for every job. 


Distributed in Canada: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
Authorized Sales Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities. 
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in a class by itself... 
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Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine 
gives you fast... accurate ... mechanical protection 
wherever and whenever you collect money! 


You know—better than anyone—that every time cash 
is received, your students, your cashier, your school 
must be fully protected. And each is fully protected 
when you use modern cash control equipment like the 
Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine. For it 
gives you a system as modern and fool-proof as any 
machine operation can be—and as fast, too! 

Proof? Certainly! Here’s how this Burroughs sys- 
tem works for you. When a student makes a payment, 
your cashier inserts the proper receipt form into the 
machine . . . indexes the amount . . . touches the motor 
bar. That’s all! Automatically the machine prints the 
amount, marks the bill “PD” and identifies it with 
transaction number, date, and your cashier’s symbol. 
All in much less time than it takes to tell it. 
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Your record? That’s even easier! Your cashier 
simply pushes one key. Again, automatically, the 
machine prints a receipt identical to the student’s. 
What’s more, the entire transaction is recorded on a 
locked-in, carbon-copy audit tape of all transactions. 

Demonstration? Whenever you wish! Just call our 
nearest branch office, or write: Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There’s Business There's 


“Burroughs” is a trademark 
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A. Chrome-Plated 


int Sine ene eat Tubular Steel 
BB OW / School Furniture 


EST. 1826 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH--SOLID WOOD * LAMINATED PLASTIC * HEYWOODITE SOLID PLASTIC 











ONLY HEYWoOOD-WAKEFIELD [jiu Jie OFFERS 


YOU THIS COMPLETE SELECTION 


* Solid wood desk and table tops, chair seats and 


_ 


backs, and tablet arms. 


Laminated Plastic desk and table tops, and 


tablet arms. 


HeyWoodite Solid Plastic desk tops, chair seats 
and backs, and tablet arms. HeyWoodite, an ex- 
clusive Heywood-Wakefield development, is a 


single homogeneous piece of solid plastic of 


smooth, virtually indestructible construction. 


Five Book Box Colors, each harmonizing beauti- 
fully with natural wood, laminated plastic or solid 


plastic seats and tops. 


All units made with Heywood’s ¥% inch tubular 
steel frames, lifetime-plated with durable chrome. 
Strong and light in weight, Trim Line furniture 


pays for itself in maintenance saved. 
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ONLY HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD [jiu JiMe OFFERS 


YOU THIS COMPLETE RELIABILITY 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


EST. 1826 


* 131 years of experience, research and design skills. 
* Highest quality materials and finest production techniques. 


«x A dependable source for additional equipment or replace- 


ment units. 


* Responsibility at start of order through installation and 


always at your service. 
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For generations, Heywood-Waketield has been a leading factor 
AUDITORIUM AND in the manufacture of comfortable auditorium seating designed 
for long life and low maintenance cost. The attractive models 
shown here have proven themselves in schools from coast to 
coast. All chairs are available in a wide range of wood and metal 
finishes and a variety of beautiful, durable upholstery fabrics. 


PORTABLE SEATING 


* SEND FOR COMPLETE NEW CATALOG * 


Heywood-Wakefield Company’ - Menominee, Michigan 
Please send me your 1957 catalog of Trim Line class- 
room furniture, auditorium and portable seating. 


nt i had 
WAKEFIELD 


i BAY 


EST. 1826 
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FIRE AND 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 




















Durable... Dependable eee Demanded 
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Rim type 
A2 device 
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@ Built to last, designed to absorb punishment, Von Duprin Exit Devices 
handle the heaviest traffic any building can offer. There’s efficiency at 
your door with Von Duprin on the job. 

Whether seldom used or in constant service, these are the devices for 
effortless safety, even in the panic of that once-in-a-lifetime emergency. 
Many Von Duprin devices are still providing this service after 40 exact- 
ing years of use, with only normal maintenance. Architects, builders, 
building superintendents—the men who know—insist on Von Duprin, 
exit devices that always stand ready .. . for 
“the safe way out.” 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. - VON DUPRIN DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA . 
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If your budget calls for a power mower, 
your first step to economical, trouble-free 
mowing is to see America’s most wanted 
mower in action. 


| 
| 
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than Siteconc! 


guarantee to save time and phys- 


have repl ac ed messy towelg ical exertion, because they cut while they 


trim; overhang raised borders and eliminate 





WORLD —the air dryer that outsells all others. hand trimming. The exclusive “finger tip” 
Used by such notables as Mayo Clinic, Northwestern 
University, U. S. Army and Navy, Chrysler Corp- 
oration, Libby-Owens-Ford Glass, Sheraton Hotels, 
Greyhound Bus, Marquette University, Gulf Oil Co. operation, without leaving streaks or rolled 

.and thousands of others. Here's why: 


control and “floating” action assures ma- 


neuverability to do a complete job in one 


down uncut grass. It’s the most versatile, 


Rugged, trouble-free WORLD Hand Dryers operate efficient power mower for your money! But 
at high speed. Dry hands in a jiffy. End the expense don’t take our word for it...see it for 
and mess of towels; end littered floors and clogged 
toilets; can save up to $600 per dryer per year! 


yourself. 













The Dryer Proved Best by U.S. Government Test Arrange For A Demonstration Today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
@ 4 Basic Sizes: 25”, 30", 70”, 75” 


@ Single or Triplex @ Riding Sulkies 





WORLD DRYER CORPORATION 

616-22 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation send me copies of 
letters from users, also folder of facts including 
cost-saving figures and full details on your FREE-TRIAL offer. 


® Briggs & Stratton Motors 


e 70° & 75” available with reverse gear. 


My name 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 


A product of The Locke Steel Chain Co. 
1321 CONNECTICUT AVE. BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


City State ; 
LO S| Ee ee eee ee 


Power Mowers and Trimmers : 


Firm name 


SS eee 
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VERSATILITY + 


TABLET ARM 


CLARIN Foipine cuair 







CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





CLARIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 9, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44 


O Please send complete literature. 
ol 


ar 


i ae 
bs j . 7 | : |] 
: : 


> O Please have a representative call. 
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Ad 
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1. Tablet arm “lifts to 
right, moking it easy to 
get in of out of chair 


m NAME __ 








a een ae 


3. Chair folds in normol way 
and tablet arm swings over fiat 
ADDRESS. 


ogoinst seat. Folds to 3” thick 











OE |6=6=ESl( ia 
TEN YEAR UNRIVALLED GUARANTEE! 
The tangible sign of long-term economy is the guarantee date stamped in 
one leg of each Clarin chair. It is permanent assurance to all that you 
purchased the best. 








How SLATER can 
help solve Your 
FOOD SERVICE 
problems . . . 


Number | of a series 


Lack of student acceptance of the food service is a serious problem in some 
colleges. SLATER FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT has been highly 
successful in overcoming the causes of student dissatisfaction. Quality is 
improved through experienced purchasing, skillful food preparation and 
planning, proper equipment. Variety and. appetite-appeal are increased 
through proven recipes, the use of imagination and ingenuity. Service is 
improved through training of personnel and more efficient layout. SLATER’s 
breadth of experience through more than 30 years of food service manage- 
ment insures the capable handling of all the details which add up to higher 
quality . . . at lower cost. 


improve 


Student 


Whatever your specific food service problems may be, SLATER manage- 
ment can help you to solve them. A letter or telephone call will bring a 
representative to discuss them with you . . . without obligation. 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 


Lombard at 25th Street * Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania * Kingsley 5-4600 


AMONG THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SERVED BY SLATER: 


Bard College 

Beaver College 

Bethany College 

Centre College 

Cincinnati College Conservatory 
of Music 

Clarkson College of Technology 

Dickinson College 

Eastern Baptist College 

The Episcopal Seminary 

Geneva College 

Green Mountain Junior College 

Hompden-Sydney College 
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Hartwick Coilege 

Hiram College 

Hofstra College 

Ithaca College 

Le Moyne College 

Longwood College 

Loyola College 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Mankato State Teachers College 
Memphis State College 

Middle Tennessee State College 
Moorhead State Teachers College 
Moravian College 


Mount Union College 
Muhlenberg College 

New York State Medical College 
New York State Teachers College 
Niagara University 

Pennsylvania Military College 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College 


Pratt institute 

Princeton Theological $ 

Richmond Professi 
[William ard Mary College] 

Roanoke College 

St. John’s College 





4 attest 





St. Joseph's College 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
Temple University 

Union Theological Seminary 


New York City and Richmond, Va. 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 


University of Dayton 

University of South Carolina 
Upsala College 

Western College for Women 
Westminster Choir College 
Winona State Teachers College 
Plus Many Preparatory Schools 
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Every Campus Deserves the Best 


in Bookstore Operation 


RUSSELL REYNOLDS 


General Manager, National Association of College Stores, Inc. 


COLLEGE STORES, LIKE MANY OTHER CAMPUS AUX- 
iliary enterprises, require specialized operating know]- 
edge that a chief administrator could not be expected 
to have. An official ultimately responsible for auxil- 
iaty enterprises cannot be a retailer, a food expert, 
or a housing specialist. His only recourse is to hire 
a specialist in each field. Yet he must know what 
standards of performance to expect from these spe- 
cialists. 

A college has every right to expect the following 
results from its college store. No matter what is to 
be done with the profits, the school has a right to a 
normal profit from store operation. This profit should 
be from 5 to 8 per cent. 

Too, the college has a right to expect that adequate 
service will be given to students and faculty. Text- 
books should be on hand at the time they are re- 
quired; never should there be less than a 10 per cent 
shortage on the anticipated registration requirements. 
However, the store should be protected from exces- 
sive demands on the part of the teaching faculty; 
the decision on the number of books to be ordered 
(the number that he expects to sell) must be the 
store manager's. 

Within the limits of the situation, every college 
store should merit the name of “bookstore” by doing 
an adequate job on general books. Nothing will keep 
the faculty more content. 

The two major problems in bookstore operation 
are selection of a manager and establishment of mer- 
chandising controls. 

Selecting a manager is somewhat dependent on the 
size of the store. Large stores whose earnings warrant 
adequate compensation can advance department man- 
agers, obtain personnel from other college stores, or 
obtain assistance from the general retail field, such as 
the department stores. In the smaller colleges the 
problem is more difficult because the manager must 
have additional abilities. Probably he will supervise 
the mimeograph department or the post office, or 
some other service. Only in this way can adequate 
compensation be justified. 
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Total bookstore salaries, depending on the location, 
should range from 12 to 15 per cent of gross sales. 
Of this total, at least 6 per cent should be allocated 
as the manager's salary. If the percentage of salaries 
based on the gross business is lower than 12 or 15 
per cent, it indicates that the bookstore staff is under- 
paid. Incentive plans, based on profits, work to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Let us assume that a competent manager has been 
hired. The chief administrator's next responsibility 
is to insist that the manager keep adequate records. 
The biggest single problem of the college store, with- 
out regard to its size, is an excessive inventory of 
textbooks. Adequate cumulative records of books 
used in the various courses must be kept. Unsold 
textbooks must be returned to the publishers. As a 
corollary, the inventorying of books not in use in the 
curriculum at full purchase value is a dangerous 
policy. 

A new manager is likely to find a large stock of 
obsolete, worthless books carried at full cost prices. 
A textbook not in current use on the campus should 
be assumed valueless and should be carried on the 
inventory at no more than the value obtainable from 
a wholesaler. Another good rule is to carry all books 
that have been in stock more than two years at no 
value. 

There will be merchandise other than books in the 
store, and it is important that the retail method of 
inventory control be used with these items. This 
method permits the rapid determination of shortages 
and the computation of a financial statement without 
taking a physical count. 

More than 25 per cent of the members of the 
National Association of College Stores have adopted 
self-service with check-out methods of retailing in 
the past few years. Faster service and more sales with 
less effort have been the result. 

Proper management, provided with adequate fa- 
cilities, will ensure a bookstore that will provide the 
implements of a college education. Every campus de- 
serves such a store. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Interpreting Higher Education 


IN RECENT YEARS HIGHER EDUCATION HAS BEEN THE 
beneficiary of a “good press.” Newspapers and magazines 
have devoted extensive space to reporting the problems 
of higher education, with the result that the ‘general 
public is becoming aware of the challenges and needs 
facing colleges and universities. 

Through the good offices of the Advertising Council 
of America and the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, the entire nation will soon be exposed to a program 
of educational interpretation and promotion of higher 
education. Plans call for a scheduling in April of 
newspaper advertisements, billboard displays, and bus 
and streetcar cards that will graphically present to the 
public the needs of higher education and the contribu- 
tions that colleges and universities can make to society. 

Commitments already scheduled for newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio and television have a commercial value in 
excess of $3 million. Special kits of suggested adver- 
tisements will be released to more than 6000 daily and 
weekly newspapers, and special scripts and continuity 
will be furnished to radio and television stations. 

In order to profit most effectively from this promo- 
tional and interpretive effort, it would seem wise for 
college presidents to meet with fellow presidents in 
the immediate vicinity so as to avoid making independent 
contacts with local newspaper offices and radio stations. 
Newspaper and radio executives might be so swamped 
with individual institutional approaches that they would 
be inclined to discard the whole idea. 

This cooperative venture of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education and the Advertising Council of Amer- 
ica may be continued over a two-year period, with special 
emphasis in April and November of this year and next. 

While higher education won't be interpreted or “sold” 
by pitch men, the college executive who neglects to take 
advantage of the communication media now being 
offered by business and industry would be shortsighted. 
It is an uncommon public relations opportunity. 


Getting Too Extravagant? 


Ir IS COMMONPLACE THESE DAYS TO READ THAT 
another college has announced an increase in tuition 
fees and in board and room rates. The inevitable question 
is: “When is it going to end, or are we just on the mid- 
point of an upward spiral?” 

The question cannot be answered with finality. In 
some institutions a student's education at low cost has 
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been possible because of a professor's sacrifice in salary. 
On the other hand, some university administrators may 
have provided residence, food service, and college union 
facilities that are a little elaborate. Students don’t have 
to be housed in country club surroundings, nor is it 
necessary to provide leisure time areas that only wealthy 
homes can duplicate. 

Monastic living and comfort loving and exuberant 
modern youth may be incompatible, but some hint of 
austerity in their surroundings might have a sobering 
influence on students. This sobering effect might be re- 
flected in more substantial and significant academic 
performance—an objective worth working toward. 

As college administrators plan future buildings, would 
it not be good sense to raise some questions as to how 
handsome a residence hall has to be or how many 
extras need be included in the plans for the union build- 
ing? Eliminating frills wouldn’t cheapen the education 
being offered, and it might reduce the cost of it. 


The Executive Reader 

ONE OF THE BEST WAYS FOR AN EXECUTIVE TO STAY 
on top of his job is to read, provided he reads construc- 
tively. The American Management Association has re- 
ported on the reading habits of industrial and business 
executives as the result of a survey conducted by that 
organization. This report may interest college and uni- 
versity administrators. 

The top-flight business executive spends four hours a 
day, in the office, and one hour a day, at home, reading 
business reports and correspondence, books, newsletters 
and business magazines. The proportion of book readers 
among executives covered in the survey is higher than 
is the proportion among college or high school gradu- 
ates in general. These executives read from four to six 
business books a year. 

“The executive emerges from the survey as an intelli- 
gent reader, a harassed reader—above all, a constant 
reader,” according to conclusions reported by Lydia 
Strong in an article on the survey in the January issue of 
the Management Review. “His tastes, as reflected in his 
nonbusiness reading, are above average; on and off the 
job he is seeking for fact, point and content.” 

One wonders if the reading pattern of college and 
university executives would rate as high. Business execu- 
tives seem to find intelligent reading necessary; that 
weakens the alibi of some university administrators: “I 
don’t have time for reading.” Business leaders find time. 
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Are surveys justifiable? 


Have they proved helpful? 


Are they worth the cost? 


MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
ness manager is a key official on any 
campus. As much as any campus ofh- 
cial, and certainly more than a good 
many officials, he helps shape the des- 
tinies of higher education. There can 
be little doubt that he is an educator 
who helps strike the balance of insti- 
tutional decision making in cold, hard 
terms. In concert with his president, 
he helps make decisions that bring 
idealism and realism together in terms 
of the availability of resources and also 
in terms of educational programs and 
activities and the wherewithal to sup- 
port them. While it may be true, as 
in every profession, that some business 
officers are too conservative, many have 
been instrumental in helping their 
institutions avoid serious mistakes by 
questioning the relative merits of pro- 
posed programs for which financial 
support is sought. 

Like the president, the business man- 
ager must at all times have in mind 
major institutional purposes and prior- 
ities and must weigh requests accord- 
ingly. It seems inescapable, therefore, 
that the business manager must be 
able, conscientious, well informed, and 
highly professional. He should seek 
every Opportunity not only to improve 
his institution but also to improve 
himself. 

The survey technic has a definite 
role and contribution in whole 


the 


From a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Association of 
College and University Business Officers, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1956. 
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PAUL B. GILLEN 


Director, Institutional Consulting Associates, Englewood, N.J. 


pattern of professionalization. The kind 
of survey and the attitudes involved 
in it have much to do with the type 
and size of contribution it can prodace. 
Moreover, its timing and auspices, 
plans, procedures and means of com- 
municating aims, goals and progress 
have much to do with its worth to an 
institution. 


INSTITUTIONAL SURVEYS NOT NEW 


Institutional surveys are by no means 
new. Reports of numerous compre- 
hensive surveys were written many 
years ago. For most part, the 
earlier surveys were concerned with 
evaluating educational programs, and 
they made strong contributions to forg- 
ing the educational futures of many 
colleges and. universities. Many insti- 
tutions continue to study their educa- 
tional offerings and programs. 

In recent years another type of sur- 
vey, generally known as a manage- 
ment survey, based on evaluation of 
the use of resources and with financial 
structure a central emphasis has be- 
come popular. Many of these manage- 
ment surveys, however, have not been 
related to examining the educational 
program, but some institutions are 
currently having a complete review of 
educational offerings and administra- 
tion, all in one planned survey. The 
administrative review portion may or 
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may not have outside professionals in- 
volved, depending on the wishes of 
the board and the president. 

The question of how well an insti- 
tution is administered can be just as 


important, if indeed not more so, in 
some places, than its educational offer- 
ings. Running an institution involves 
policy formulation and decision mak- 
ing with regard to the numerous func- 
tions encompassed by the purposes and 
goals commonly held. At its very 
heart, even if we assume good organ- 
ization and proper policies, administra- 
tion is based upon effective handling 
of myriads of details of many kinds. 
These details in turn are found in acts, 
procedures, records, and so on. The 
adequate handling of these details in 
terms of functions helps determine 
whether an administration is effective. 
While there are many details and pro- 
cedures on the strictly academic side 
of an institution, the number and 
meaning of details on the business side 
are voluminous. 

Some years ago, American business 
and industry, in trying to keep pace 
with the increasing demand for its 
service and products, found it highly 
desirable to sponsor research to learn 
how to handle more effectively all the 
details necessary for its progress. The 
whole recent emphasis upon science 
in business management is the result. 
It is hardly necessary to mention the 
contribution of the Harvard School of 
Business, the Wharton School of 
Finance, and numerous other specialty 
schools as evidence of the meaning of 
research in business administration. 
These centers of business and financial 
thinking, together with numerous pro- 
fessional associations in banking, ac- 
counting and controllership, insurance, 
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real estate management and other 
fields, have made significant advances 
to thinking in effective business man- 
agement. 

More recently, some of those who 
had experienced the beneficial results 
of business management surveys in 
their businesses or industries came to 
feel that institutions of which they 
were trustees or board members could 
profit trom the use of similar surveys. 
As a result, some 75 or more colleges 
and universities to date have benefited 
from such study technics. Many of 
these reviews were not confined to 
accounting, grass cutting, painting and 
cleaning of buildings but included 
topics such as over-all institutional 
policy, organization, educational costs, 
effectiveness of principal officers, de- 
velopment, public relations, the library, 
admissions and similar subjects usually 
regarded as academic. 


IMPORTANT OBSERVATIONS 


A few -general observations about 
the use of surveys seem important. At 
the outset, it should be said that no 
survey can be a panacea for an insti- 
tution nor can it hope to rebuild an 
administration whose key personnel 
is lethargic and retrogressive. Survey 
consultants do not and cannot know 
all the answers to every problem, al- 
though many of them have a surpris- 
ing background of facts and knowledge 
about many activities. What is more 
important, however, they do know 
good organization and effective ad- 
ministration, and they have excellent 
ability to appraise personnel perform- 
ance. Most of them have a keen 
analytical ability. 

There has not been a survey in 
which all recommendations have been 
adopted but, as a rule, between 60 and 
75 per cent of survey recommendations 
are adopted. 

Several ways in which an institution 
can profitably use management survey 
technics are: 

1. The inside survey, wherein the 
board or president appoints a group 
of institutional personnel to make a 
careful review and report its findings 
and conclusions. 

2. The outside survey, wherein the 
board or president contracts with a 
consulting firm to supply its personnel 
to visit regularly or live on or near 
the campus to conduct a professional 
survey and prepare a report. 

3. The joint survey, wherein the 
board or president appoints a group 
of institutional personnel to work 
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with, and be advised by, an out- 
side consultant who gives concentrated 
periods of time to close cooperation 
with the survey group. The former 
prepares a report with the general 
advice of the consultant. 

Each of these methods has its merits 
and which one is used at a given time 
depends upon circumstances within 
the institution. Many institutions have 
used the outside survey with good re- 
sults. A few are experimenting with 
the joint survey with considerable 
promise for their institutions. 


INSIDE SURVEYS 


The inside survey has the advantages 
that those who do the job are likely 
to be senior, seasoned people who 
recognize that their college or univer- 
sity has some problems worthy of at- 
tack and hoped for solution. Some of 
the difficulties with the inside survey 
are: 

1. The members are likely to know 
too little about adequate analytical 
methods as applied to management and 
also are likely to shy away from mass 
collection and study of details, which 
is at the heart of the management 
study method. 

2. There is danger that too much 
allowance will be made for “personal- 
ities” and for the value of the so-called 
time tested methods and procedures 
which the institution has used for 
many years. 

3. The value judgments of one or 
two on the committee may have too 
much weight in the conclusions and 
recommendations. 

4. Sensitive areas are not likely to 
receive searching analysis. 

5. Members may lack the necessary 
comparative information about other 
institutions and also may lack basic 
information of a yardstick nature by 
which performance can be judged. 

These are not insuperable disadvan- 
tages, however, and the self-survey 
method should not be discarded as a 
possibility, especially by institutions 
that are large enough to call upon 
faculty members who are specialists. 
Some colleges have been able to make 
extensive improvements by use of the 
self-survey method. Since it is difficult 
to be completely objective about any- 
thing, it is especially so about the or- 
ganization with which one is asso- 
ciated. 

The outside survey has numerous 
advantages. These include the dis- 
regarding of vested interests, of empire 
building, of “personalities,” and the 


like. No areas are particularly sensi- 
tive to the professional surveyor, nor 
is he likely to give much weight to 
the value judgments of various persons 
who have something to conceal or pro- 
tect. 

Institutional politics means little 
to him. His main concern is for the 
institution per se. Of course, he is 
aware of, and concerned with, what- 
ever “growing edges” of administra- 
tion he can discover and is quick to 
give approval to good practices and 
ideas. Moreover, he brings a wide 
background of studies in administra- 
tion and knowledge of the data of 
administration generally and has much 
better than average analytical abilities. 
He is likely to be quite expert at ob- 
servation and at ferreting out the neces- 
sary facts with a minimum of lost 
motion and interruption. 

There are also some disadvantages 
in the use of an outside survey staff. 
While it is generally recognized that 
principles of good organization and 
administration are everywhere the 
same, too often the assumption is made 
that the methods, technics and pro- 
cedures currently employed in the 
business world to implement these 
principles can be taken over without 
adaptation by colleges and universities. 

There are many elements in an edu- 
cational institution, however, which 
are very different from the business 
and industrial world and which re- 
quire that principles be applied in 
ways that are fitting. Sometimes pro- 
fessional consultants handle their as- 
signments so rapidly that the study 
of certain areas of a college is neither 
comprehensive nor intensive enough. 
Professional teams often know little 
about educational philosophy, aims or 
programs. They assume that knowl- 
edge of the business world is sufficient 
for judging the activities of an educa- 
tional institution, and yet outside teams 
survey not only the business activities 
but also such academic activities as the 
library, admissions, registration, teach- 
ing costs, and use of faculty time. 


FEW WITH EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


Until quite recently very few staff 
members of professional consulting 
agencies had any professional educa- 
tional experience. One or two agencies 
have added men with educational ex- 
perience. Another agency is committed 
to the principle that any aspect of an 
educational institution is best studied 
by persons with a combination of edu- 
cational and business experience. 
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Finally, outside teams often fail to 
recognize that institutions are by na- 
ture slow moving and that a substan- 
tial part of their stability comes about 
because they are slow to change. Insti- 
tutions of higher education operate 
within an ideational world which per- 
meates all that an institution does and 
affects all levels of personnel. This 
condition makes it difficult to judge 
fairly the performance of the non- 
academic employes who were never 
exposed to the same kind of work 
requirements or remuneration found in 
industrial plants and commercial of- 
fices. Taking due account of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, we find 
that some significant American colleges 
and universities have benefited greatly 
from the outside survey. 


ADVANTAGES OF JOINT SURVEY 


The newest of the survey technics— 
the joint survey—has been tried in 
about a half dozen institutions and has 
met with good results. The joint sur- 
vey brings together both inside and 
outside experience, knowledge and 
ability in one team. 

Seven advantages of the joint survey 
are: 

1. An almost continuous fact-find- 
ing, analysis and discussion forum is 
available. 

2. The inside members collectively 
know their institution quite well and 
know generally where to find what 
facts, what previous studies have been 
made, and the history of various at- 
tempts at making improvements. 

3. Members of the institution, un- 
der the guidance of a well qualified 
outsider, make the proposals and pre- 
pare the first draft of the report. 

4. The know-how of thinking and 
procedures of making suitable study 
of administrative operations and prob- 
lems is built into the team members, 
and much of the knowledge acquired 
about the institution is left behind in 
the institution among the team mem- 
bers. 

5. More effort is likely to be made 
to implement the proposals. 

6. Joint surveys are likely to be 
cheaper because they require fewer 


expensive outside workers and a less 
costly setup, and also because faculty 
members involved are on the regular 
institutional payroll. 

7. Joint surveys will contain more 
detailed information and recommenda- 
tions, and these are likely to be more 
directly related to specific problems. 


POSSIBLE DISADVANTAGES 


Some possible disadvantages to the 
joint survey include: 

1. Having a committee composed of 
all faculry members, as sometimes hap- 
pens, comprises a situation that is 
loaded in favor of faculty concepts and 
value judgments and usually gives too 
little consideration to administrative 
experience. 

2. Having too few inside survey 
staff members, and these on a part-time 
rather than on a full-time basis, is 
likely to confuse and prolong the 
process. 

3. Many good top administrative 
ideas can be lost through refusal or 
reluctance to hold periodic conferences 
with the president, vice president or 
others on the progress of the survey 
and interim indications. 

4. Sometimes a committee which 
either is not adequately used or re- 
fuses to invest the necessary time or 
energy in a systematic detailed study 
program tends toward generalizing on 
its experience. 

5. The minds and attention of com- 
mittee members are occasionally 
diverted from full attention to the sur- 
vey because they tend to look at prob- 
lems in terms of institutional politics. 

6. Committee members may shy 
away from proper study of assigned 
areas through fear of later bad rela- 
tionships or “reprisals.” 

7. Committee members tend to 
argue against the facts, implications 
and proposals turned up in group con- 
ferences when they either throw an 
unfavorable light on the activities they 
represent or suggest significant changes 
in their operations. 

Not all of these disadvantages are 
likely to be present in any one joint 
survey, but some of them may well 
be unless the president and the out- 


side consultant have made adequate 
preplanning and keep in close touch 
with the progress of the work. 

Are surveys justifiable? Have they 
proved helpful? Are they worth the 
cost? These are fair questions that 
have received positive answers from 
almost all institutions that have used 
survey technics in one or another of 
their forms. The survey provides a 
means whereby an institution can look 
objectively at itself to see how efficient- 
ly it is operating and where organiza- 
tional and administrative machinery 
can be modified to make it operate 
more effectively and with less friction. 
When recommendations are worked 
out cooperatively, are understood by 
all concerned, and are democratically 
accepted, they have always been help- 
ful. Experience has shown that in 
most cases budgets have been clarified 
and made more realistic and savings 
have been effected which more than 
cover the cost of the survey. The type 
of economies that have been experi- 
enced or may be expected from the use 
of survey technics in studies of insti- 
tutions have been listed by Irving 
Salomon in his recent series in COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS.* 

A further value of a survey is that 
it provides the circumstances in which 
all persons involved in an institution 
rethink what they are doing and 
whether they are doing it effectively. 
This simultaneous cooperative activity 
is not only stimulating but is also 
morale building. All the aid a survey 
brings is not apparent in the first few 
months after its completion. Surveys 
like other professional tools or instru- 
ments need to be used at the proper 
time in the proper way. When they 
are undertaken with the intention of 
making good institutions better and 
of serving the best long-run interests 
of the institution, and when they gain 
the cooperation of all concerned and 
are convincing in the fairness and logic 
of their conclusions, they can well add 
a dimension of vigor and vitality to 
institutional life. 

*Salomon, Irving: Management Surveys. 
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How to build an effective food service budget either for contract feeding 


or for public cafeteria or canteen service will be told next month by 


T. H. Rehder, director of dormitories and food service, University of Iowa. 





The Mechanics of 
Registering Students 


PAUL A. WALGREN 


Controller, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


ONE OF THE MAJOR PROBLEMS OF 
clerical processing at Our university is 
student registration. The problem in- 
volves the preparation of approximately 
100,000 class cards a semester. 

Each class card must contain the 
following information: (1) student's 
name; (2) student's permanent iden- 
tification number; (3) receipt num- 
ber of fee bill issued student when he 
paid his tuition and fees; (4) -class 
number; (5) number; (6) 
course title; (7) unit or credit hour 
value of class; (8) amount of tuition 


course 


charged for class, and (9) total num- 
ber of units included in student's reg- 
istration. 

During the first year of the opera- 
tion of our mechanical equipment, the 
class cards were produced by hand- 
punching part of the information from 
the student's official program and by 
reproducing part of the information 
from the student's statistical card and 
from master class cards. 

This put a tremendous load on our 
key punch section. In addition to key- 
punching information we verified the 
key punching. In effect, therefore, our 
key punch section had to punch the 
equivalent of 200,000 class cards a 
semester, Or approximately one-half 
million cards a year, including sum- 
mer sessions. The load on the key 
punch section was magnified because 
of the fact that the cards had to be 
prepared within a short period of time 
Obviously our problem was to reduce 
or to eliminate the key punch time 
at registration 

Our problem in this respect varies 
from that of most schools because of 
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our method of charging tuition. The 
tuition of most of our students is com- 
puted from their registration. Tuition 
is billed at a rate per unit or credit 
hour of instruction. There is a varia- 
tion in rates for graduate courses as 
contrasted to undergraduate courses. 
There is also a variation in undergrad- 
uate course rates as between full-time 
and part-time students. Under this 
system it is impossible to establish a 
fixed rate for each class that would be 
applicable to all students. The only 
exception is that all graduate courses 
the same rate per unit of in- 
struction. 


have 


AUDITS EACH REGISTRATION 

Because of this tuition plan, and 
for other reasons, the University of 
Southern California makes an audit 
of each student's registration. To ac- 
complish this with punched card equip- 
ment, it is necessary that each class 
card contain a reference to the stu- 
dent's original fee bill or receipt and 
information to classify the student as 
full time or part time. This is done 
through the fee bill mumber and 
through the total number of units in- 
cluded in the student's registration. 

The common denominator for all 
documents related to a student's regis- 
tration for a given semester is the 
number printed on his fee bill. 

Several members of our business 
office staff usually get together for 
lunch. Over our hamburgers we dis- 
cuss and come up with solutions to 
many problems, including some the 
United Nations finds difficult. One day 
we were discussing the class card prob- 


lem. Somebody said: “Now if we 
could only do such and such, we 
wouldn't have to punch any cards at 
the time of registration.” That started 
a chain reaction, and before we re- 
turned to the office we had a basic 
plan that has been developed to accom- 
plish the objective. 

Basically the plan involves the use 
of prepunched cards and the utiliza- 
tion of the mark sensing device on 
our document originating machine. 
The prepunched cards include class 
cards, the student's permit to register 
card, and a fee bill number card. 

A master class card is punched for 
each class to be offered by the univer- 
sity. This card contains all of the in- 
formation related to the class, includ- 
ing the number of students that can 
be accommodated in the class. We 
then run the master class cards through 
the collator and, using the card count- 
ing device, we produce a deck of cards 
containing a master class card followed 
by the required number of blank class 
cards followed by the next master class 
card and so on. 

We then process the cards through 
the document originating machine to 
reproduce the required information 
from each master class card into the 
following blank cards. At the same 
time we prepare a re-order card for 
each class. We end-print the class 
number and unit value of the class 
for ready identification. The class cards 
are then put into specially designed 
bins and sent to the registration area. 
They contain all of the required in- 
formation except the student's name, 
the student's permanent alphabetic 
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Tabulating Results of Student Elections 


AN EXTRACURRICULAR FUNCTION 
of the mechanical accounting sys- 
tem at the University of Southern 
California is tabulation of the re- 
sults of student elections. 

Students work with the business 
machine supervisor in designing 
the ballots for printing on punch 
cards. After the ballots are printed, 
the U.S.C. business office punches 
a serial number into each card to 
establish control on the number 
of ballots printed. 

On election day each student 
goes into the voting booth with 
the appropriate ballot and marks 
it with a heavy graphite pencil 
provided for the purpose. 

When the polls are closed, the 
student election board and a repre- 
sentative of the dean of students 
take the ballots to the mechanical 


identification number, the student's fee 
bill number, the total number of units 
covered by the student's registration, 
and the amount of tuition due for the 
class. 

Each student admitted to the uni- 
versity is assigned a permanent alpha- 
betical identification number and is 
given a permit to register card. The 
permit to register was designed and 
printed on a punched card. The card 
is punched to contain the student's 
name and identification number. 

Our fee bills are prenumbered from 
1 to 99,999. We designed a punched 
card as a fee bill number card. At the 
time of printing, the serial number 
of each card was printed on and 
punched into the card. An area was 
also printed on each card for mark- 
sensing the total number of units of 
instruction covered by the student's 
registration. 

We now have all of the basic cards 
necessary to record each student's regis- 
tration. 

At the time of registration, each stu- 
dent obtains his registration materials 
from the registrar's office, including 
his permit to register card containing 
his name and permanent identification 
number. He then works out his pro- 
gram and records his classes on his 
official program card. After his pro- 
gram card has been approved and 
signed by his adviser, he proceeds to 
the class card area and picks up the 
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accounting system for processing. 
Ballots are sorted to serial number 
order and put through the collator 
for a number sequence check. This 
proves to any doubting Thomas 
that the ballot boxes have not been 
stuffed. 

The cards are then processed 
through the university's document 
originating machine, which reads 
the graphite markings on the bal- 
lots and punches the card to con- 
form with those markings. The 
cards are then processed through 
the sorter and tabulator to arrive 
at the number of votes cast for 
each candidate. 

The student election board ob- 
serves the entire procedure. Many 
hours of tedious labor are thus 
saved, and recounts are not neces- 
sary—PAUL A. WALGREN. 





proper class cards for each class listed 
on his program. At this point he prints 
his name, year and major on each class 
card for reference purposes. 

The student then goes to the busi- 


ness office area to obtain his fee bill. 
He brings with him all of his cards 
with his permit to register on top. 
After checking to make certain that 
the student has the proper cards, the 
fee bill writer selects a fee bill number 
card to correspond with the number 
on the student's fee bill. The total 
number of units recorded on the stu- 
dent’s program is mark-sensed on the 
fee bill number card, which is then 
placed on top of the student's permit 
to register card. 

At this point, we have the fee bill 
number card followed by the student's 
permit to register card, followed by 
the student’s class cards. The cards 
are then processed through the docu- 
ment originating machine, which per- 
forms the following: 

1. Reads the mark sensing and 
punches the total number of units of 
instruction into the fee bill number 
card. 

2. Reproduces the fee bill number 
and the total number of units into the 
permit to register card and the class 
cards. 

3. Reproduces the student's name 
and permanent alphabetical identifica- 
tion number from the permit to regis- 
ter card into the following class cards. 





At this point we have our class cards 
for the student's registration with all 
of the required information punched 
into them except the amount of tui- 
tion due. 

It will be recalled that all graduate 
courses have the same rate per unit 
of instruction. By sorting on the first 
digit of the course number, we segre- 
gate the graduate from the under- 
graduate class cards. We then sort 
the graduate class cards to pull to- 
gether all cards for classes having a 
common unit value. The tuition is 
then gang-punched into each of these 
groups. 

It will also be recalled that the unit 
rate for undergraduate classes varies 
with the student's status as a full-time 
or a part-time student. By sorting on 
the field representing the total num- 
ber of units covered by the student's 
registration, we separate the class cards 
of part-time students. We then gang- 
punch the appropriate amount of tui- 
tion due into the cards. 

We use the class cards to perform 
several functions: 

They can be sorted by student identi- 
fication number to prepare an alpha- 
betical list of all students registered, 
including their classes. 

They can be sorted by fee bill num- 
ber, and the total tuition due per the 
class cards can be compared with the 
total tuition paid by each fee bill. 

They can be sorted by class number 
to compute the amount of tuition 
earned for each class, course, depart- 
ment or major school. 

They can be sorted by student 
identification number and by class 
number to prepare an alphabetical list 
of all students registered in each class. 

The final grade earned can be 
punched into the card to prepare a 
grade report for each student and to 
prepare a transfer posting list for 
recording on the permanent record of 
each student. 

We also punch a card from the stu- 
dent’s fee bill. This card is used to 
audit to student's class cards to estab- 
lish control on total tuition and fees 
paid, to establish controls on various 
accounts receivables, to clear scholar- 
ship awards and charge the appropriate 
accounts, and to prepare billings on 
accounts receivable. 

We are looking forward to the time 
when, after eliminating some current 
problems, we can actually write each 
student's fee bill with our equipment 
as the student goes through the regis- 
tration procedure. 
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Senior members of the TV techni- 
cians’ course at Idaho State Col- 
lege operating the control panel. 


DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS AD- 
ministrators of many educational insti- 
tutions have been investigating some 
form of television installation to pro- 
vide professional training for  stu- 
dents planning careers in television. 
Even more recently educators have 
begun to think of television among 
possible solutions to aspects of two of 
the biggest problems facing American 
education: lack of teaching space and 
lack of qualified instructors. 

Already a number of colleges and 
universities are participating in tele- 
vision work by owning or sharing in 
the operation of educational television 
stations, by cooperating with local 
commercial stations, or by installing 
closed circuits on their own campuses. 
The greatest use of television facilities 
has been in the form of closed circuits, 
with approximately seventy institutions 
now operating some form of television 
closed circuit. The particular forms of 
these closed circuits differ considerably, 
the difference being dependent on the 
method by which the installation was 
developed and its intended use.* 

The method of development and in- 
tended use of television facilities are 
basic considerations for administrators 
of institutions planning to install some 
type of TV system. Additional con- 
siderations must be faced. Within the 
discussion of the development of tele- 
vision at Idaho State College we should 
like to suggest some of these considera- 
tions and show our approach to their 
solutions. 


TV TECHNICIANS’ COURSE 


Idaho State College began work in 
television in 1946. At that time a 
course in television for technicians was 
established in the school of Trade and 


*A brief description of the nature and 
use of these various facilities is contained 
in “Closed Circuit Television Installations 
at Educational Institutions,” a report com- 
piled by the Joint Council on Educational 
Television, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Closed-Circuit TV 


Covers a Community 


ROGER L. WALTERS 


Television Coordinator, Idaho State College, Pocatello 


Industrial Education (a state sup- 
ported, non-academic branch of Idaho 
State College). 

Students in this four-year course 
have a daily, two-hour class devoted 
largely to electronic theory and physics, 
followed by four hours in the labora- 
tory. After basic laboratory work in 
radio and television during the first 
two years, the junior year is devoted to 
design and actual construction of tele- 
vision equipment. During the senior 
year, after the students are thoroughly 
familiar with the theory of operation 
and construction of the equipment, 
production crews are organized to pro- 
vide experience in camera operation, 
technical direction, on-the-air mainte- 
nance, and the like. 


The existence of the TV technicians’ 
course at Idaho State College has 
solved for us several problems that 
confront colleges desiring to install 
television. The most obvious advan- 
tage is that of being able to construct 
our own equipment. In 10 years Idaho 
State has built equipment of profes- 
sional quality that would cost $300,000 
if bought commercially. Actual con- 
struction costs were less than one- 
fourth of that amount. 

Present equipment includes three 
image orthicon camera chains for studio 
use and two for field use, an iconoscope 
film camera chain, a montage unit, and 
associated monitoring and sound equip- 
ment. A vidicon camera for mounting 
on a microscope head is being made. 
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Idaho's Gov. Robert E. Smylie (in front of flag) and high school gov- 
ernment class on program dedicating closed-circuit television system. 


Equipment costs could have been 


further reduced by elimination of the 


high-cost image orthicon equipment 
in favor of more vidicon equipment, 
which is lighter, smaller and less ex- 
pensive. However, vidicon equipment 
does not produce a picture of as good 
quality, and for our purposes in train- 


ing technicians for commercial stations, 
which use image orthicon equipment 
almost exclusively, the additional time 
of construction and additional expense 
were necessary 

It has taken Idaho State 10 years 
and a good deal of trial and error to 
construct sufficient and reliable equip- 
ment to permit effective production of 
programs. Other schools that may take 
this approach toward a television in- 
stallation could expect considerable 
delay in building sufficient equipment 
to enable actual production. The more 
immediate, and for most schools the 
more practical, means is to buy com- 
mercial equipment, the amount and 
type being dependent upon the con- 
templated use of the installation 

The establishment of a technicians’ 
course does have advantages that are 
more readily noticeable, however. Once 
equipment has been installed, a main- 
tenance problem presents itself. Our 
equipment is constantly being checked, 
repaired and rebuilt as a part of the 
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normal instruction. Consequently, fail- 
ures to the system are few and when 
failures do occur stand-by equipment is 
ready to take over while immediate 
repairs are made. 

Other methods of handling the main- 
tenance problem must be used if tech- 
nicians in training are not available. 
Some schools rely on staff members 
of engineering departments or on a 
specially trained man in the mainte- 
nance department. Few can afford to 
hire a person specifically to maintain 
the TV equipment. None of these 
methods can approach the day-to-day 
preventive maintenance or the imme- 
diate repairs provided by a group of 
persons who have built and who are 
operating their “own” equipment. 

The presence of a “full-time” tech- 
nical crew becomes more and more 
important as more production work is 
planned. The problem of releasing 
students from classes to participate in 
rehearsals and productions can quickly 
mount into a full-sized headache. 

Seniors in our technicians’ course 
are available for their full laboratory 
period four hours each day. Their 
purpose is to learn to work as a tech- 
nical team, and they will take on as 
many programs as can be prepared for 
rehearsal and presentation during that 
period. The crew for a typical show 


includes a technical director; a camera 
man, cable puller, and video operator 
for each of two or three studio cameras; 
a film man and video operator for the 
film camera chain; two or three light- 
ing men; control and mike 
boom operators, mike boom 
pusher; a transmitter engineer, and 


audio 
and a 


two or. three stand-by maintenance 
men. Probably under no other setup 
could a crew so large be brought to- 
gether. 

This 


nicians, which is not found in connec- 


course for television tech 
tion with most educational television 
operations, has enabled us to solve 
three problems of prime importance: 
actual procurement of TV equipment, 
maintenance of that equipment, and 
availability of a 
productions. 
Another problem that is just being 
solved at Idaho State is that of ade- 


technical crew for 


quate space. Like so many of the other 
problems in connection with television 
installations, the answer to what is 
adequate studio space depends upon 
the use to which the facilities are to 
be put. Our operation, in preparing 
technicians for commercial stations, 
needs to duplicate as closely as possible 
a commercial layout. It also needs 
sufficient additional space in control 
room and studio for instruction in in- 
stallation and maintenance, 
needs large laboratory space. 


and it 
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RADIO LABORATORY 


Our present facilities have not com- 
pletely satisfied these requirements. 
The present studio was enclosed from 
an ordinary room and is inadequate 
from the standpoints of space, ventila- 
tion, lighting circuits, and noise. 

New television facilities at Idaho 
State College will occupy the upper 
two of four floors in a Trade and In- 
dustrial Building now under construc- 
tion. The lower floor will contain 
offices, radio studios, the radio labora- 
tory for technicians, men’s and wom- 
en's dressing rooms, the TV studio 
with property storage rooms, and class- 
rooms, at least three of which will be 
equipped with TV receivers. In addi- 
tion to the second story of the TV 
studio, the upper floor will contain the 
control room, film projection room, 
announce booth, the TV_ laboratory, 
and a balcony overlooking the studio. 

Training for television production 
has not kept pace with the technical 
development at Idaho State. This sit- 
uation is due to in- 


the heretofore 


adequate studio space to provide both 
technical and production training, and 
to the short time that sufficient equip- 
ment has been available to permit pro- 
duction. Presently only one course, a 
workshop in television production, is 
taught in the speech and drama de- 
partmént, but an increase in this phase 
of television activity is planned as soon 
as the move to the new studio is com- 


pleted. 


LACK PRODUCTION HELP 


Our problem regarding student as- 
sistance for programs, therefore, has 
been the reverse of that at most other 
schools. We have ample technical 
assistance but lack production help. 
While other schools can rely on TV 
majors or other students taking a study 
program with a TV emphasis to act 
as production assistants for closed- 
circuit experiments, we still have to 
develop courses in writing, announcing 
and production, build these into a 
curriculum in television, and train stu- 
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dents to the point where they can 
handle jobs as director, floor manager, 
and the like. 

One point on which we can build 
is an assignment in TV speech, which 
is included in the curriculum for fresh- 
man speech, a required course. With 
all first-year students participating in 
this assignment, those who find they 
like the experience will be able to 
follow other courses in television as 
they are offered and thus be able to 
assist in production. 

When construction started on the 
new studio building in the autumn of 
1955, Idaho State had substantially 
completed work on the first of the two 
basic considerations which were men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, 
the development of facilities. Most of 
our developmental problems have been 
solved, and the others are expected to 
be eased after we move to the new 
building and studio. But to this point 
no specific use of the facilities had 
been planned other than technical 
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The floor plans left and above 
show the location of radio and 
television facilities in the new 
building at Idaho State College. 
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training. Occasional college entertain- 
ment productions had been sent by 
closed circuit only as far as our student 
union, but no schedule of programs 
had been established. 

An increasing utilization of televi- 
sion was suggested in the autumn of 
1955 by Bannock TV, the community 
antenna system which serves Pocatello, 
where Idaho State is located. Bannock 
TV had already “wired” Pocatello, that 
is, strung coaxial cable throughout the 
city to provide subscribers to the com- 
munity antenna with television pro- 
grams from Salt Lake City. They 
offered to connect the college studios 
with the “hub” of their operation and 
to extend their services to all schools 
in Pocatello. When this installation 
was completed early in 1956 we had 
what amounted to a huge closed circuit 
connecting the college with 11 ele- 
mentary schools, three junior high 
schools, the high school and, inci- 
dentally, some 1000 Bannock TV sub- 
scribers. 

The cost of establishing such a closed 
circuit would be considerable to a 


college, but with the majority of the 
facilities—amplifiers located through- 
out Pocatello and connecting cable— 
already installed for the commercial 
operation the additional costs to Ban- 
nock TV ran under $10,000. Bannock 
TV is also providing maintenance on 
the system, another cost that would be 
considerable if borne by the college 
or school district. 

With completion of the physical ar- 
rangements for this system, a board of 
advisers for educational television was 
established with representatives from 
the college education and speech and 
drama departments and from the pub- 
lic schools. The function of this board 
is to oversee this project and any other 
possible uses of television. It soon 
became obvious that the services of a 
full-time coordinator were necessary to 
provide full utilization of this unique 
opportunity and to act as liaison be- 
tween the college, the school district, 
and the community. Bannock TV and 
its parent company, Jerrold Electronics 
Corporation, provided funds to estab- 
lish the position for one year. 


idaho State College students rehearse a musical variety pro- 
duction for presentation on the closed circuit to the campus. 


In reviewing applications for the 
position of coordinator, the board of 
advisers had to decide between appli- 
cants with educational background and 
no television experience and applicants 
trained in television but lacking ex- 
perience as educators. A combination 
of talents seemingly had not been de- 
veloped, because of the newness of this 
field. In making their decision the 
board of advisers felt that a back- 
ground in television on the part of the 
coordinator would bring full utiliza- 
tion of the medium to the project. The 
adherence to educational standards 
would be watched by members of the 
board and other educators. 

Formal dedication of this “commu- 
nity closed circuit” was held last Feb- 
ruary with programs for elementary 
school, high school, and adult audi- 
ences. Programs were not regularly 
scheduled for the remainder of the 
school year and consisted of individual 
programs to determine subject areas, 
grade levels, and types of production 
in which the system could best be 
utilized during the coming school year. 
Another primary purpose of program- 
ming in the early stages was to ac- 
quaint as many people, educators and 
citizens, with the educational possi- 
bilities that television offers. In the 
early stages of any experiment this can 
be a very important purpose. 

One of the first difficulties of the 
project so far has been in placing TV 
receivers in the schools. Two schools 
have bought receivers through their 
parent-teacher associations, but no pro- 
visions have been made to equip all 
the schools and no public school funds 
are available to do so. Until this prob- 
lem has been solved it will be difficult 
to conduct experiments on the effec- 
tiveness of our programming. But the 
continued production of high quality 
programs will mean that more and 
more schools will find a means of plac- 
ing receivers in their classrooms. 

Television will never replace the 
teacher as such, nor would most people 
wish it to if it could. But television 
can substitute for certain teaching 
skills and knowledge in areas in which 
teachers are lacking those skills and 
that knowledge. After the physical 
facilities are complete, the second basic 
consideration—the intended use of the 
facilities—will remain. In the final 
analysis the use of the facilities, aside 
from training television personnel, 
must be constantly evaluated as a 
means of adding to, but not replacing, 
existing good teaching methods. 
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A control card inserted into 
an electric control box located 
at the left of the driver's 
seat raises a semaphore type 
of arm, allowing automobile 
to enter the parking area. 


U.C.L.A. decides 


what is the best thing 


to do about 


The Cars That Come to the Campus 


SINCE THE END OF WORLD WAR II 
and with the large increases in enroll- 
ment, most universities and colleges 
have been faced with the increasing 
dilemma as to “what to do with the 
cars that come to campus.” Particular- 
ly on the U.C.L.A. campus the situation 
has been acute for we increased from 
an enrollment in the fall of 1945 of 
6900 to more than 15,000 students 
in the fall of 1955. 

Our estimate of enrollment for 1965 
is approximately 24,000 students, with 
faculty and staff running between four 
and five thousand. We know that we 
must do something to solve the park- 
ing problems as they rapidly increase. 

In March 1954 UCLA. regents 
authorized a statewide survey of the 
parking problems on the several major 
campuses of the university, together 
with an analysis of the way the situa- 
tion has been met at other key institu- 
tions. They requested that a report 
and recommendations thereon, together 
with schematic plans of proposed park- 


From a paper presented at the meeting 
of the Western Association of College and 
University Business Officers, 1956. 
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ing facilities on the Los Angeles, 
Berkeley and San Francisco campuses, 
be presented. As a result, an excellent 
study of this problem was made by 
our own statewide office of architects 
and engineers. 

In addition to the report for the 
regents, a separate study was conducted 
during the spring of 1955 on the 
U.CL.A. campus at the request of 
Chancellor Raymond B. Allen. At that 
time a committee composed of ad- 
ministrative officers, faculty and stu- 
dents was appointed to make early 
recommendations so that we might 
make immediate plans for taking care 
of the increasing number of automo- 
biles that will be coming to campus 
in proportion to our enrollment in- 
crease of approximately 1000 students 
annually. 

Recommendations made by this 
committee are now part of our present 
programming for future needs. The 
broadly constituted committee was a 
real educative force in itself. Its meet- 
ings were publicized and, when final 
recommendations were published, sym- 
posiums were arranged to try to get 


students to attend so that they could 
voice their opinions and objections to 
the proposed fee system. The fact that 
the committee received almost no pro- 
test letters, after inviting them, and 
that few persons showed up at the 
symposiums indicated the good cam- 
pus relations work done by the com- 
mittee. It further indicated that there 
was a general acceptance of the pro- 
gram. 

With increasing enrollment, with 
more students driving their own auto- 
mobiles, and with the fact that new 
buildings always seem to have to be 
located on a favorite parking area, we 
find ourselves in a real situation. 

Our problem is possibly as severe 
as that existing on any major campus 
in the United States. This can be 
attributed also to (1) the poor public 
transportation facilities in the Los An- 
geles area, (2) the widespread area 
from which our students commute, and 
(3) the current lack of adequate on- 
campus housing facilities for students. 

Each semester we conduct a housing 
and transportation survey of all stu- 
dents and have been able correctly to 
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determine the modes of transportation 
used by students coming to campus. 
The 1955 results showed that only 
10.5 per cent arrived by public trans- 
portation, 21.7 per cent were within 
walking distance, and 67.8 per cent 
arrived by private transportation. We 
found that automobiles parking on 
campus contained an average of only 
1.3 passengers. More amazing, per- 
haps, was the estimate that U.CL.A. 
students commuted more than a mil- 
lion miles per week round trip to 
campus. 

We now have approximately 6700 
parking spaces available. This number 
will decrease within a few months 
when construction is begun on several 
building sites now temporarily used 
for parking. Within the next 18 
months we will lose 1200 spaces be- 
cause of building programs. 

Campus parking is now controlled 
under a plan administered by the busi- 
ness office, through the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds. Of the 6700 
spaces available, approximately 2900 
are assigned on a restricted basis to 
faculty members, full-time employes, 
nonstudents employed more than half 
time, and students with ambulatory 
disability. Windshield decal permits are 
issued for these spaces in the ratio of 
about 2 to 1. Also, approximately 500 
spaces are available for visitor parking, 
these being assigned during the day- 
time by police officers. Another 200 
spaces are provided for in loading 
zones and 3800 spaces are available on 
campus on an unrestricted basis pri- 
marily for students. 

On the basis of the projected enroll- 
ment and the estimated needs for park- 
ing by 1965 we will require a mini- 
mum of 12,000 parking spaces on the 
U.C.L.A. campus. 

An advisory committee on parking 
rules appointed by the chancellor is 
now functioning to (1) draw up a 
set of rules for a fee parking system 
that will govern operation of all park- 
ing areas with the exception of any 
free parking areas, (2) to maintain a 
continuing review of the parking prob- 
lem and parking operations, (3) to 
explore the desirability and feasibility 
of extending university control beyond 
its present extent to include the im- 
position of fines and application of re- 
ceipts to the cost of maintaining the 
parking system. 

The five main types of control for 
parking areas are: signs, attendants, 
decal windshield stickers, mechanically 
controlled gates, and meters. 
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and staff. Areas surrounded by a heavy line are mechanically controlled. 


The use of signs doesn’t always ac- 
complish what we would like it to, 
as they are easily ignored and create 
the need for frequent policing of an 
area. Also, enforcement penalties are 
not too effective. 

The use of parking attendants is an 
effective control but an expensive one 
unless a fee system is used. We believe 
the use of attendants should be con- 
fined to the larger parking areas be- 
cause of the cost factor. 

Use of decals is a fairly effective 
control and possibly the most widely 
used; however, with this method it is 


necessary for the campus police to 
patrol the areas frequently, and this 
is an expensive operation and enforce- 
ment is sometimes difficult. 

The mechanical control method, such 
as electrically operated gates, is effec- 
tive. An excellent article by H. W. 
Pearce, superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, University of Illinois, 
appeared in the April 1956 issue of 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
on this subject. For the last year we 
have been testing the installation of 
such a system in a parking lot with 
520 spaces to determine whether a 
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similar control on all ot our larger lots 
would be feasible. We believe we have 
amply proved that this system exer- 
cises a very desirable control over the 
movement of vehicles. 

For those who might not know how 
this system works, may I briefly ex- 
plain that it is a control which is placed 
at the entrance and exit of any parking 
area whereby the operator of the vehicle 
has in his possession a control card 
that is inserted into a slot located at 
the left of the driver's seat as the car 
enters the parking area. The plastic 
card contains metal particles in a pat- 
tern somewhat similar to a key and, 
by inserting the card into an electronic 
control box, an electric mechanism 
raises a semaphore type of arm allow- 
ing the automobile to enter the area. 
As the vehicle passes the gate, a treadle 
in the pavement causes the gate to 
close. The same procedure is necessary 
to exit from the lot, or exit may be 
by treadle control only, if desired. 


A counter control also may be in- 
cluded that will prevent the gate from 
opening after so many vehicles have 
entered and until there have been exits 
that would clear additional space. This 
would prevent overloading of parking 
areas. The electronic control device 
and the card that operates it can be 
“keyed” to operate under many com- 
binations such as for different hours 
of the day or days of the week. 


ISSUE DECALS ALSO 


In addition to issuing parking con- 
trol cards, we also have provided decals 
for automobiles using this control lot, 
and we have particulazly tried to make 
assignments to persons who “pool” the 
use of their cars. Although we realize 
that it is difficult to educate people 
to work out a pooling arrangement, 
we believe that a mechanical system 
for which a fee is charged will help. 

One of the outstanding puzzles in 
our limited experience with this type 


or control has been the consistent 
vacancy of spaces. Normally when the 
lot was not controlled, all spaces were 
taken early in the morning and the 
lot was completely filled most of the 
day. When we first put in this con- 
trol system as a test, we issued only 
one card for each of the 520 spaces. 
We immediately found our that only 
one-half of the lot was occupied on 
the very busiest mornings of the week 
so we started gradually to overissue. 
We have overissued by 37 per cent 
and still we have more than a hundred 
vacant spaces during peak occupancy 
of the campus. Possibly the principal 
reason for this is that the spaces are 
reserved and those who normally would 
arrive at a later hour know that they 
will have a parking space whenever 
they arrive; consequently, they do not 
park all day and are able to enjoy “in 
and out” privileges 

During this experimental period we 
have had few attempts to “beat the 


An aerial view of the U.C.L.A. campus showing the many parking areas, accommodating approxi- 
Of this number, about 2900 are assigned on a restricted basis. 


mately 6700 automobiles. 
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system.” Several times we have found 
an MG or a Jaguar sneaking under 
the semaphore signals, but the drivers 
usually get caught and are issued a 
traffic citation. 

At the time of the installation of 
the system, we considered either pur- 
chasing the equipment or renting it; 
we decided on the latter. The rental 
agreement has covered the installation 
and any necessary repairs or adjust- 
ments, which have been few. Because 
of any possible mechanical problems 
that might arise, we believe that 
wherever possible two entrances and 
two exits should be provided so that, 
if one gate is in trouble and passages 
are blocked, there is another gate that 
is available. 

Meters are effective particularly for 
areas where guest or general public 
parking is desirable. To us their main 
objection is the necessity for frequent 
patrolling. 


TWO TYPES OF SURFACES 


As to types of surfaces normally 
applied in parking areas, the least ex- 
pensive type, which we use for tem- 
porary installations (to last a minimum 
of three years), is the “one-coat rock 
and oil” application. Our cost aver- 
ages $20 per car for this installation. 

The second type, which we expect 
to provide adequate service for at 
least five years, is the “two-coat rock 
and oil” applied alternately, and our 
cost averages $30 per car. 

For permanent parking areas, we 
apply asphalt concrete paving at an 
average cost of approximately $45 for 
a 2 inch covering, $75 for a 3 inch 
covering, and $100 for the 4 inch 
covering. 

In tests conducted on our campus 
we have found that the maximum 
utility of a rectangular space for park- 
ing is gained with right angle parking, 
that is, with an automobile heading 
directly im perpendicular toward a 
curbing. 

There are times, however, because 
of the width of a parking lot, it is 
necessary to provide angular parking. 
When angular parking is necessary, 
we also provide one-way flow of traf- 
fic with a minimum of 48 feet from 
curbing to curbing; cars are parked at 
an angle of approximately 45 degrees. 
Ten feet between the white lines for 
auto spacing is our standard, and an 
18 foot roadway is desirable. For right 
angle parking, the distance between 
curbing is a minimum of 55 feet, with 
60 feet being more desirable; white 
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lines marking off the spaces are 8 feet 
apart. When curb parking is required, 
a minimum of 20 feet in length is 
desirable for each car. 


CONDITIONS TO BE MET 


As a result of our studies, we are 
convinced that four conditions must 
be met in order for us to solve our 
growing parking problem: 

1. Provide an economic and effec- 
tive control over parking space. This 
includes the use of decals for the 
smaller lots, the use of parking meters 
for the general public, and the use of a 
mechanical control on the larger areas. 

2. Adopt a fee parking system. 
State funds have not been obtainable 
for the construction of parking facil- 
ities; consequently we believe this 
method should be used to produce a 
source of revenue for the construction 
of such areas. Also, it is our belief 
that the imposition of fees will en- 
courage group riding and possibly a 
greater use of public transportation. 
It may also discourage persons who 
live close to campus from driving. Fee 
parking is in use at the University of 
Washington, Iowa State College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Northwestern 
University, Brigham Young University, 
Cornell University, University of Kan- 
sas, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Harvard University. 

3. Provide additional surface park- 
ing for approximately 1000 cars 
wherever feasible. We have located 
such an area on the U.CL.A. campus 
on a site farther from our central cam- 
pus area; consequently it is a “free lot” 
open to staff or students. This is the 
only major sized free area on campus, 
and we are observing how it is being 
accepted in preference to the closer 
areas where a charge is made. We are 
planning to relocate the tennis courts 
and provide 500 parking spaces under- 
neath 18 tennis courts. This structure 
is to be located adjacent to an elevated 
shelf toward the hilly side of our west 
campus. 


4. Construct multilevel parking 
decks. We believe that this is the best 
solution toward providing additional 
parking space on campus for the next 
10 years, particularly in relationship to 
our large building program. Currently, 
our plans call for the construction of 
such a unit to accommodate 1000 cars 
at a total net project cost of $1,100,000. 
The first unit is to be reinforced con- 
crete with open sides and ramps, built 
on the side of a hill where access can 
be had from different levels. Our build- 


ing cost estimate is from $800 to $900 
per car, the project cost being approxi- 
mately $1000 per car. Our campus 
has 400 acres, but with the tremendous 
building program since World War II 
and the plans for the future, we real- 
ize that not only will our buildings 
have to go up in the air, but parking 
structures of four, five and six decks 
will have to be constructed. 


FEES FOR PARKING 


The fee to be charged depends upon 
the purpose for which the income is 
desired. In our case we estimate our 
fee on the bases of the expense neces- 
sary: (1) to install mechanical con- 
trols; (2) to provide the annual debt 
service requirement necessary to finance 
the construction of multilevel parking 
decks, and (3) to provide for the 
expense of maintaining and operating 
the entire system. It is our intent to 
furnish parking facilities on a cost 
basis. In our original estimates of the 
cost of installing equipment and con- 
structing the first multilevel parking 
unit for 1000 cars, and also providing 
surface parking for 1000 cars, we de- 
termined that a semester fee of $10 
would be necessary. 

There seems to be no one formula 
that can be used to solve the parking 
problems for all universities and col- 
leges. There are too many factors in- 
volved. 

The more important ones are: (1) 
enabling or crippling legislation af- 
fecting a university; (2) cost, proxim- 
ity and service of public transporta- 
tion in the vicinity; (4) local and state 
building codes; (4) relations with 
local city officials and police; (5) cost 
of surrounding property; (6) amount 
and availability of parking facilities by 
municipal and private owners; (7) 
topography of campus and surround- 
ings; (8) amount and location of stu- 
dent housing; (9) climate. 

In summary, it would seem that each 
institution must investigate its own 
problems and then, by using the ex- 
perience of others in connection with 
the types of controls that are available, 
apply these according to the needs as 
dictated. 

A final recommendation might well 
be the one included in our recom- 
mendation to the chancellor, namely, 
“that an inquiry be conducted into the 
possibility of reviving the art of walk- 
ing, not only as a means of transporta- 
tion, but also as a pleasurable form 
of exercise and an opportunity for 
conversation and meditation.” 
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BUILT-IN SAFETY 


is part of the architect's business 


OTTO J. TEEGEN 


University Architect, State University of New York 


SAFETY IS NOT A RECENT DISCOVERY, 
nor was the National Safety Council 
the first to promote it. I would not 
presume to maintain, although profes- 
sional pride might tempt me, that 
architects were the first to practice it. 
For although it is true the prehistoric 
builder creating shelter for himself and 
family had to consider safety in making 
sure the first heavy wind would not 
topple the roof supports on the heads 
of his offspring, the chances are his 
father’s father, who for his nightly 
cover had but the sky and the stars over- 
head, cautioned his children not to play 
with fire. Today, incorporated phys- 
ical safety is so much a part of our 
daily lives we are hardly aware of it. 

To probe the situation a little, keep 
in mind your own college buildings, 
Have you ever given thought to the 
vast number of accepted devices and 
practices originated solely for the sake 
of safety that have through the years 
found their way via general construc- 
tion methods and building codes into 
our structures? They are now incor- 
porated, as a matter of routine, in 
every architect's drawings and specifi- 
cations. Let me point out a few. 

Start with the foundations. Although 
everyone is aware of the hazards of 
building a house on sand, who can 
determine what soil is good? The 
architect through experience might 
hazard a guess, but he cannot afford 
to guess. Even if he knew rock was 
evident, he would want to know the 
nature of that rock, whether ledge, 
large boulders, shale that could be 
excavated with a steam shovel, or hard 
stone that would have to be line drilled 
and blasted. The only way he can be 
sure is to have core borings taken at 
several points along the path of his 


From an address presented at the third 
National Conference on Campus Safety, 
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intended foundations, then have the 
nature of the soil contained in each 
foot of the drill as it penetrates the 
earth examined and a description of 
the various strata to bed rock recorded. 
Not until he has such data can he safely 
proceed with the design of footings. It 
would not have been safe for him to 
have assumed the presence of rock, 
allowing a load of from 6 to 8 tons 
a square foot, when the core boring 
data revealed the soil was mostly silt 
and clay that would support no more 
than 1 ton per square foot. 

After making sure of his bearings, 
the architect determines the probable 
weight of his superstructure. The size 
and location of the steel supports de- 
pend somewhat on the system of con- 
struction he decides to use, but mostly 
on the weights to which the various 
floors are to be subjected. For general 
classroom use where students and occa- 
sional furniture are the only considera- 
tions, the steel supports need be 
estimated at but 75 pounds per square 
foot, but heavy industrial machinery 
having concentrated loads may call for 
an allowance of from 125 to 240 
pounds per square foot. 

All such loads are transmitted via 
slabs, beams and girders to the columns. 
Assuming a steel frame building, are 
these beams and columns designed to 
take an exact load? Can they for the 
sake of safety take more? The steel 
tables used in our computations allow 
considerable leeway, in the sense that 
the tensile strength of steel has been 
determined at 20,000 pounds per square 
inch, yet the yield point, i.e. the point 
at which the steel under test begins to 
fail, is actually 35,000 to 40,000 pounds 
per square inch, and the point at which 
real failure might actually occur may 
be from 60,000 to 80,000 pounds. 

I‘ say “may” because no two pieces 
of steel beyond the yield point are 


the same. Thus it is quite possible for 
the steel members we design for a 
specific load conceivably to take three 
times that weight before they will be- 
gin to show signs of deflection or bend- 
ing. We have been allowed what is 
technically known as a factor of safety 
of three. That's for safety. 

The columns supporting the floors, 
and on which the brick, stone, win- 
dows and other facing materials are a 
part, also must be designed to take 
wind loads, those lateral thrusts that 
can make an entire building deflect 
several inches. Although a small build- 
ing does not present the wind problem 
of an Empire State, the condition is 
always potential, and the architect al- 
ways includes it in his computations. 
That's for safety too. 

The wind also has an important 
bearing on the use of clear glass areas. 
Some of you may feel the way archi- 
tects throw around tremendous sheets 
of glass these days they cannot be too 
worried about the wind, but they are. 
The architect of the U.N. Secretariat 
spent most of a recent heavy wind- 
storm at the building as his mind could 
not be at ease anywhere else. Even 
though glass has a greater strength 
today than it had formerly, it is still 
subject to strain. 

Windows serve the principal func- 
tions of providing daylight and air, 
two items that figure prominently in 
building codes in order to guarantee 
that no interior spaces will suffer in- 
adequate light or insufficient natural 
ventilation, both hazards to health. In 
these days of excellent artificial illumi- 
nation and mechanical ventilation, in- 
cluding air conditioning, it may seem 
needless to keep stringent rules, but 
one must remember codes are written 
for and directed toward not those who 
observe them but those who hope to 
evade them. Consequently, we have 
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codes that read, in part: “Each habitable 
space shall be provided with natural 
light in an amount equivalent to that 
transmitted through clear glass equal 
in area to 10 per cent of the floor area 
of the habitable space.” Fortunately, 
with the present architectural idiom 
calling for more and more glass, this 
rule would seem to be out of date, but 
we still have occasion to check this 
very detail. That's for safety. 

Even oftener do we need to check 
the natural ventilation being supplied 
to rooms, that provided through open- 
able parts of windows, grilles or lou- 
vers. The code says: “Each habitable 
space shall be provided with natural 
ventilation through openable parts 
which are equal in area to not less 
than 5 per cent of the total floor area.” 
In othet words, classrooms, offices or 
residence hall sleeping rooms must 
have an openable window area equal 
to 5 per cent of the area of the room. 

That does not sound unreasonable, 
yet in our present state university dor- 
mitory program I have had occasion to 
check window patterns in which the 
openable part was less than 5 per cent. 
That is because some architects, not 
trying to evade the law but intent on 
creating interesting fenestration pat- 
terns with large fixed sections, provide 
too few windows that are movable. 
As a matter of fact, we want much 
more than the minimum specified by 
law, since the chances are that much 
of the air coming through the windows 
will be cut down by shades and dra- 
peries. And that's for safety. 

Everyone is acquainted with the 
importance of exit fire stairs, but per- 
haps not with the many codes that 
prescribe how many, how wide, how 
high, and, for that matter, how low 
they must be carried. It is a relatively 
simple matter to locate required fire 
stairs on plan so that the maximum 
distance anyone need go for escape in 
one of two possible directions will be 
100 feet from the corridor entrance of 
the room in which he is working, but 
often it is difficult to comply with all 
the rules relating to the stairs them- 
selves. 

Let me quote a few requirements re- 
lated to Class A stairways in most 
college buildings: “There shall be no 
variation in the width of treads and 
the height of risers in any flight. . . . 
Where material of stair treads and 
landings is such as to involve danger 
of slipping, nonslip material shall be 
provided on tread surface. .. . Winders 
are not permitted. . . . Stairs shall be 
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at least 44 inches wide, clear of all 
obstructions except that handrails at- 
tached to walls may project not more 
than 344 inches at each side within 
the required width. . . . If stairways 
are 88 inches or more in width, they 
shall be provided with intermediate 
handrails not more than 66 inches on 
center. .. . No stairway shall have a 
height of more than 8 feet between 
landings.” 

A further rule usually limits the 
number of risers in a continuous flight 
without a landing to 15. The actual 
width of stairs is determined by the 
type of occupancy of a building. For 
schools in the “low hazard” class this 
is spelled out in terms of the number 
of occupants on each floor, usually 
estimated at one person to every 40 
square feet of net area. 


CODES VARY IN REQUIREMENTS 


From that point on, codes vary 
greatly in the area required for each 
person while in the escape stairs, but 
in New York City it is mandatory that 
all people estimated to be in attendance 
on one floor be provided with standing 
room or stairs and landings running 
from that floor to the next below. 

This method of calculation makes 
for what appears to be an inordinate 
amount of stair exit space, particularly 
when one is pressed to deliver the 
maximum net usable area. In a nine- 
story building for the Fashion Institute 
of Technology we are building in New 
York City the total area given over to 
fire stairs, plus a separate required 
firemen’s staircase used only for their 
use, amounts to somewhere between 5 
and 10 per cent of the gross area of 
each floor. The answer to what price 
safety under those circumstances is 
that it can be costly. 

Safety considerations are indigenous 
in every phase of architectural plan- 
ning. An architect's every move is 
affected in one way or another by his 
knowledge and recognition of some 
law or code having safety as its pur- 
pose. In addition, he is constantly 
striving through good planning to 
create circulation patterns that will 
eliminate safety hazards. 

There are not only many safety con- 
siderations involved in construction but 
many agencies involved in their de- 
velopment. Some code governs almost 
every functional detail of every build- 
ing, whether it be fire rating of parti- 
tion walls, the concrete or terra cotta 
block protection of all steelwork, 
ventilating stacks, exhaust ducts from 


kitchen range, corridors or chemical 
hoods, doors, floors, elevators, fire 
alarms, electric panel boards, stage cur- 
tains, wiring of all kinds, or sanitary 
work, down to the minimum number 
of lavatories and water closets that 
must be provided for a specified oc- 
cupancy. All of these considerations 
are as inextricably connected with 
architectural design as they are with 
safety. Each must be acknowledged 
and incorporated in the building while 
it is being planned. 

The rules and regulations covering 
details related to our buildings com- 
prise the basic principles on which 
our planring and construction practices 
are laid. It is surprising to realize how 
many codes exist which, with the 
safety, health and welfare of the occu- 
pants of the buildings of all types in 
mind, affect our individual lives. In 
New York State we are governed by 
important codes such as the city build- 
ing code, state building construction 
code, the state labor department code, 
fire underwriters code, and industrial 
hygiene code, to name but a few. 

Our state labor code, for example, 
looks into every nook and cranny of 
human employment, and its rules, 
which have the teeth of the law behind 
them, must be observed by the archi- 
tect as well as the employer. Looking 
through the code book trying desper- 
ately to find some rules that might 
negate a few the department had 
thrown at us relative to a food research 
building we had submitted for ap- 
proval, I was fascinated to learn of 
this department's wide range of in- 
terest. It not only included items that 
governed the planning of almost every 
type of building that could ever come 
our way, but wound up with a section 
on “Rules Relating to Aerial Perform- 
ers.” This startled me at first, yet why 
shouldn't the man on a flying trapeze 
have as much right to expect his em- 
ployer to provide safety conditions as 
the man at a machine? 

Many agencies have both an interest 
in and authority in determining under 
what physical conditions we shall work 
and live, but the man behind the eight 
ball is the architect who must by law 
translate these into integral parts of 
the building. In addition, he has a 
moral and ethical responsibility to add 
any safety features, not necessarily re- 
quired by law, that will benefit the 
occupants. This he does to rhe best of 
his ability. The architect plies his trade 
with every consideration for those who 
must occupy the buildings. 
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TO THE NEW CIRCULAR FIELD HOUSE 
at the University of Wichita last year 
there came close to 300,000 persons to 
witness events ranging from 16 games 
of collegiate basketball, the Ice Cap- 
ades, and the Harlem Globetrotters to 
the “Messiah” and a Home and Garden 
Spectacular. 

This campus facility, completed in 
late 1955, gives the city of Wichita 
its largest indoor arena; the seating 
capacity is 10,235. More important, it 
gives the municipal university an ade- 
quate home for its intercollegiate 
basketball program and expanded quar- 
ters for the men’s physical education 
department. 

Five years prior to the opening of 
the Field House, when the University 
of Wichita offered for sale basketball 
tickets for its first season there were 
only six buyers. 

The Wheatshockers were playing 
all of their games in an antiquated 
downtown arena seating 3600. 


Under the Roof 
of Wichita’s Field House 


LESTER ROSEN 


Director, Public Relations Office, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 


In 1951, Ralph Miller, a former 
University of Kansas basketball star 
and the coach of the Kansas Class AA 
high school champions at Wichita East 
High School, became head basketball 
coach at the University of Wichita. He 
brought with him a nucleus of his local 
high school championship squad, and 
soon university basketball fortunes be- 
gan to rise. By 1954 every reserved 
seat available was sold to students on 
a season basis. 


BUDGET $1'2 MILLION 

After several years of study, the 
regents authorized the architectural 
firm of Schmidt, McVay and Peddie of 
Wichita to design a building that 
would provide a basketball arena with 
a seating capacity of approximately 
10,000 and that would house the men’s 
physical education department. The 
budget for this was $11 million. 

Because of the strong economy fac- 
tor, the architects elected to design a 


circular building with peripheral seat- 
ing. The circular plan permitted use 
of domed construction with a tension 
ring to balance thrust, as it was felt 
that a dome would be the most eco- 
nomical roof structure. 

A total of 432 tons of steel went 
into this unique lamella type of roof, 
believed to be the first of its kind 
in the United States. The cost of $2.96 
per square foot of roof surface, includ- 
ing 17 cents per square foot for the 
architect's fee, bears out the economy 
of this roof. 

The perfect circle design of the 
arena has another distinct advantage. 
Out of 10,235 seats, none is farther 
than 86 feet from the playing floor. 

The Field House contains 127,000 
square feet of floor space. A con- 
course 22 feet wide completely en- 
circles the arena, which affords an ideal 
display area of 17,600 square feet. 

From the floor to the highest part 
of the roof is a distance of 76 feet, 


University of Wichita Field House, appropriately tagged by some as “The Roundhouse.” 
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which is the equal of a five-story to 
six-story building. 

Ventilation is provided by 36 air 
handling units distributing 300,000 
cubic feet of fresh air every minute. 

There are six major entrances into 
the building and 10 exits. Six conces- 
sion stands provide adequate refresh- 
ment facilities 

Parking facilities contain space for 
2000 automobiles within easy walking 
distance of both the Field House and 
the football stadium, Veterans Field 

Two types of seating have been used 
in the Field House: 3834 molded 
plywood chairs of the theater type, and 
the rest, bench seats of the stadium 
type. The theater seating was provided 
to stimulate season ticket sales. Sale of 
more than 3000 season seats during 


the first season demonstrates its value. 

Perfect lighting conditions have been 
afforded through the use of color-cor- Above: Opening night in the Field House found the University of 
Wichita playing host to the University of Utah’s basketball team. 





PLAN OF LEVEL 1 


Women’s toilet 
Men's toilet 
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Officials locker room 
Coaches locker room 
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Electric equipment 
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Ramped passage 
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rected mercury vapor lighting in the 
arena. There are 156 high-bay pris- 
matic reflectors suspended on short 
twin hangers, with provisions for re- 
moval and servicing. Each reflector is 
equipped with a 400 watt color-cor- 
rected mercury vapor lamp. These 
provide ideal conditions for basketball 
play and for natural photography. 
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In its first year of operation the Field 
House attracted 300,000 persons. Fi- F. 
nancially, the university has realized 
over $214,000 from the season's activ- Above: Umbrella of steel. This view shows lights in place prior to completion 
ities. This amount includes $173,859 of roof. Below: arena. Cost of Field House, including architect's fee and mechan- 
from basketball ticket sales. ical, electrical and seating contracts, was $1,405,700, or $11.05 per square foot. 
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Exterior and floor plans of girls’ hall 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
as at most colleges and universities, a 
great many students must finance their 
education from their own earnings or 
from scholarships. From a study made 
in 1952, 88 per cent of Wisconsin 
undergraduate men and 73 per cent of 
undergraduate women earn a part or 
all of their college expenses. In the 
case of men students, their earnings 
supply an average of 53 per cent of 
their total college expenses. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of Wisconsin's stu- 
dents are entirely self-supporting. 

The pinch of increasing costs pre- 
sents a difficult situation for these needy 
students, who represent some of the 
university's finest scholars. Lack of 
finances often forces such students to 
live in substandard housing, their scat- 
tered rooms far removed from campus 
and university life. 

In 1954 President E. B. Fred ap- 
peared before the state building com- 
mission with a plea for funds to help 
finance two low-cost houses. These 
would represent a pilot study in hous- 
ing needy students. It was recognized 
that the construttion of two houses, 
each housing 50 students, could be 
only a start toward meeting the prob- 
lem. Legislators were interested and, 
as a result, appropriated $184,000 of 
a total estimated cost of $300,000 for 
the two pilot. houses. 

Then came more serious study by 
university and state officials as to the 
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Two pilot structures 
have proved helpful, 
enabling the needier 
Wisconsin students 
to make substantial 
savings in board 
and room charges. 
More such houses 
will depend upon 
additional finances. 


best way to begin a low-cost housing 
program. Two approaches were de- 
cided on: 

1. The houses must be built eco- 
nomically, furnished moderately, and 
yet be efficient and comfortable. Fire- 
proof construction was a necessity; 
facilities for group living activities had 
to be considered, but all “frills” were 
to be eliminated. A target cost per 
resident for site, house and furnishings 
of the men’s unit, without food service, 
was set at about $2500; and for the 
women's unit, with food service, at 
$3000 per resident. 

2. A plan for operation had to be 
established that would bring every 
economy possible to the students and 
yet give the greatest assurance to the 
university and the state that costs 
would be low, that good group living 
would be promoted, and that the in- 
vestment by the state and the univer- 
sity would be protected. 

Let us examine briefly how these 
aims were met. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPPING HOUSES 


A local architectural firm, Weiler 
and Strang, and Associates, together 
with members of the physical plant 
planning division and the state engi- 
neers’ office, did considerable research 
and decided on these features: 

1. The structures were to be limited 
to two or three floors, plus a base- 
ment, in order to eliminate steelwork 
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Table 1—Cost of Construction, Equipment and Site for Cooperative Houses 


Bd. and Rm, Facilities 


Room Only Facilities 





Total Cost 
$133,718.00 
19,053.00 


Cost 
Cost of building 


Cost of equipment 

Cost of building and 
equipment 

Cost of land 

Total cost of project 

Amount appropriated.... 

Balance to be amortized. 


152,771.00 
12,528.00 
165,299.00 
109,000.00 
56,299.00 


$2,674.36 


Cost per Student 
$1,951.22 
154.55 


per Student Total Cost 
$107,317.00 
381.06 8,500.00 
3,055.42 
250.56 
3,305.98 
2,180.00 
1,125.98 


115,817.00 
12,328.00 
128,145.00 
75,000.00 
53,145.00 


2,105.77 
224.14 
2,329.91 
1,363.64 
966.27 





(SO Women) 


Bd. and Rm. 


Insurance 

Electricity 
Telephones 
Laundry 

Water and sewage 
Minor repairs 
Social security 


$23,850 
477 


Per Student 
$ 44,00 
40.00 
3.00 
6.00 
160.00 
14.00 
118.60 





$188.55 


$10,370 
188 


$477.00 


Boord in Bayliss House includes 20 meals a week for 33 weeks; room is figured for 40 weeks. 


or expensive framing. Concrete block 
masonry was selected for bearing walls. 
Precast concrete planks were selected 
for floors and roof because they were 
economical and needed only to be 
painted to produce a finished ceiling. 

2. The bearing walls were designed 
to run crosswise rather than length- 
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wise, thus reducing the amount of the 
more expensive 12 inch bearing walls 
by about 32 per cent. Twenty-four foot 
spans of 8 inch precast concrete planks 
proved more efficient than shorter 
spans. All columns and posts were 
eliminated. Running the bearing walls 
crosswise permitted all outside walls 
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of sleeping rooms to be curtain walls 
with aluminum double hung windows 
and aluminum siding. Three large win- 
dows were included in each room. No 
plaster was used in the buildings. 

3. Sizes of student rooms were kept 
at a minimum. Double rooms in the 
men’s unit measure 10 by 12 feet with 
an 8 foot ceiling; the women’s are 
11 feet 4 inches by 13 feet 6 inches 
but the ceiling height is only 7 feet 
4 inches. (The men’s unit requires a 
double deck bed.) 

4. Other architectural economies 
were: use of sprayed-on chemical glaze 
on concrete blocks in toilets and show- 
er rooms rather than glazed tile; 
colored concrete for floors in toilets 
and showers; exposed conduit through- 
out; elimination of electric wall 
switches in rooms by careful place- 
ment of wall bracket fixtures; placing 
the shower room, in the men’s unit, 
in the basement to eliminate duplica- 
tion of fixtures and to avoid shower 
stall trouble; painted concrete block 
partitions; full utilization of basement 
areas. The women’s basement includes 
an adequate kitchen, dining and food 
service area, laundry room, incinerator 
room, and utility room. The men’s 
basement has a lounge, a ping-pong 
room, a kitchenette, laundry, powder 
room, shower room, incinerator and 
utility rooms. 

5. The equipment was to be sturdy 
yet attractive. It was selected with 
an eye for residents making future 
simple repairs. Some bedroom furni- 
ture was used equipment that had been 
refinished. The kitchen in the wo- 
men’s unit was planned for simplicity 
of operation and minimum mainte- 
nance and includes stainless metal 
equipment, electric stoves, and a dish- 
washer. Dining room tables have im- 
pervious plastic tops. 

Table 1 indicates the results of the 
foregoing planning from the cost 
standpoint. The cost of the building 
alone for the men’s unit amounted 
to $1951 per resident, and for the 
women's unit $2674 per resident. The 
buildings are safe, comfortable and 
adequate. 

The concrete block exterior of one 
residence has been painted terra cotta; 


In addition to housekeeping 
and _ maintenance, coopera- 
tives are responsible for all 
minor building and equipment 
repairs, including interior 
painting, although the univer- 
sity provides the paint. 
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the other is forest green. The simple, 
clean lines and the pebbled-finished 
aluminum siding, with a large expanse 
of windows, have resulted in attractive 
buildings and a fine acceptance of the 
houses in an older neighborhood 
bordering the campus. 


OPERATING THE HOUSES 

Together with a faculty committee, 
members of the residence halls staff 
and the university staff set up the op- 
erating plan. Two criteria were estab- 
lished early: 

1. The plan should keep the operat- 
ing costs at a minimum and, at the 
same time, protect the university's 
interest and investment. 

2. The plan should assure residents 
ample opportunities for educational 
and leadership training. 

Keeping these aims in mind, it was 
decided that the greatest opportunities 
for savings to students was a coopera- 
tive operation. A good cooperative 
organization is a fine field for the 
development of student leadership and 
requires teamwork and participation 
by all members. On the other hand, 
student cooperatives often lack direc- 
tion and continuity of management. 
Unless properly supervised, they can 
present housekeeping problems and 
food service and sanitation headaches. 
Safeguards had to be developed. The 
following is the plan devised. 

1. A faculty committee, together 
with members of the division of resi- 
dence halls staff, advises on problems 
of operation and the social and educa- 
tional program of the houses. It also 
acts as an appeal board and approves 
rates and budgets. 

2. Two nonprofit, nonstock coopera- 
tives have been set up under the laws 
of Wisconsin. The faculty committee 
formed the first board of directors, 
but soon after the houses opened a 
new board, for each house, composed 
of three residents and two faculty 
members, was elected. 

3. The university, acting as land- 
lord, leases the houses to the coopera- 
tives. Leases are made for the academic 
year, and rents are sufficient to cover 
the annual amortization of the out- 
standing debt on a 3 per cent, 30 year 
basis, a building repair fund for major 
repairs of 1 per cent of the value of 
the building, an equipment replace- 
ment reserve of 6 per cent of the value 
of furnishings and equipment, and 
fire and extended coverage insurance. 

4. The university assigns the resi- 
dents to the houses. Assignments are 
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First floor lounge in Zoe Bayliss House, cooperative for women at 


the University of Wisconsin. 


made through the scholarship office. 
Criteria are financial need, probable 
contribution to the success of a co- 
operative living group, and scholar- 
ship. Assignments to rooms, manage- 
ment and the actual operation of the 
houses are the responsibilities of the 
cooperatives and their directors. 

5. Housemother-managers are select- 
ed by the faculty committee and are 
paid a salary, set by the faculty com- 
mittee, which is in line with similar 
jobs in sororities or fraternities. This 
eliminates the possible objections of a 
housemother being directly responsi- 
ble to a group of students. 

6. Bookkeeping and financial rec- 
ords are kept under the supervision 
of the student financial adviser. 

7. The cooperatives are responsi- 
ble for all minor building and equip- 
ment repairs, including interior paint- 
ing, although the university provides 
the paint. An inventory of equipment 
is maintained, and an accounting is 
made at the end of each year so the 
houses are completely equipped for 
the following year. 

8. The university has attempted to 
give as much autonomy to the student 
organizations as possible. 

At the end of the first year’s opera- 
tion the report showed a saving of 


Main entrance leads into this room. 


about 10 per cent under the budgeted 
cost, which was refunded to the resi- 
dents. Table 2 indicates the budgeted 
cost of operation for 1956-57. The 
first year of operation was a trying 
time until equitable work schedules 
were devised and operations settled 
down. In general, however, the houses 
had a good year, and the high point 
was the dedication of the houses and 
the official naming, Zoe Bayliss House 
for women and David Schreiner House 
for men. Grades were good, with Zoe 
Bayliss House boasting an almost 
straight B average and David Schreiner 
House not far behind. Almost 100 
per cent of the residents requested to 
be reassigned. 

The two “pilot houses” in one short 
year proved successful. Whether the 
university will be able to expand this 
type of student housing depends large- 
ly on additional finances. 

Our cooperative program at Wis- 
consin is not intended to supplant the 
regular residence hall program but to 
augment it with a program for the 
needier students. The greatest saving 
to students is in board and room. 
Future plans likely will include dining 
facilities for most houses, although 
there will be some “room only” facil- 
ities for the men with meal jobs. 
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Should Housing for Married 
Students Be Taxed? 


Educational Ma 


It WOULD BE UNFORTUNATE FOR 
higher education if other jurisdictions 
should follow the lead of the city of 
Berkeley, Calif., in its recent attempt 
to tax the dormitories for married stu- 
dents of the Pacific School of Religion. 
In a letter dated Oct. 22, 1956, an 
officer of that institution reported that 
the judgment of the county superior 
court, upholding the assessment on two 
of its residence halls housing married 
students, would be appealed to the 
district court. 

The Pacific School of Religion, a 
nonprofit corporation, was established 
in 1867 as a theological seminary. After 
World War II, like many other educa- 
tional institutions, it found it essential 
to provide housing for its many mar- 
ried students. The constitution of the 
state of California provides that:' “Any 
educational institution of college grade, 
within the State of California, not con- 
ducted for profit, shall hold exempt 
from taxation its buildings and equip- 
ment; its grounds within which its 
buildings are located, not exceeding 
100 acres in area; its securities and in- 
come used exclusively for purposes of 
education.” 


KEY WORDS 


The key words in this constitutional 
provision are, of course, “used ex- 
clusively for purposes of education.” 
The city of Berkeley and the county 
of Alameda contend that the housing 
of married students and their families 
is mot an educational function. They 


‘Article XIII, Section la, adopted in 
1914. 
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agree that the housing of unmarried 
students is a well established and tra- 
ditional responsibility of higher educa- 
tion, but they are not willing to con- 
cede that married students are entitled 
to the same privilege. Apparently, they 
take the position that a young man, 
after acquiring the responsibilities of 
a wife and family, should no longer 
expect society to provide him with 
tax free, subsidized housing. 


FIRST RECORDED CASE 


The first recorded case* in this coun- 
try to deal with the problem of the 
taxation of college residence halls in- 
volved the attempt, in 1899, of the 
town of New Haven to assess the dining 
halls and dormitories of Yale Univer- 
sity. The court, in its opinion uphold- 
ing the tax exempt status of such 
facilities, traced the history of the Eng- 
lish college and university from the 
year 1200, and emphasized the im- 
portance of student housing as an es- 
sential facility in the total educative 
process. 

This ruling of the Connecticut court 
has been followed by the courts of 
Massachusetts,® Illinois* and New 
York.® In fact, it is the general rule in 
this country. 

The Pacific School of Religion, in its 
brief filed with the district court of 


"Yale University v. Town of New Haven, 
42A. 87 (1899). 

*President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege v. Assessor of Cambridge, 55 N.E. 
844 (1900). 

‘City of Chicago v. University of Chi- 
cago, 81 NE. 1138 (1907). 

"In re Syracuse University, 209 N.Y-S. 
329 (1925). 


appeal,® contends that no real or legal 
distinction can be drawn, for academic 
reasons, between single and married 
student housing. 

The brief declares: 

“The sacred institution of marriage 
should not cause us to lose our sense of 
values as they relate to the -constitu- 
tional exemptions affecting educational 
institutions, and the needs of a married 
student should be respected and recog- 
nized in the law with equal dignity 
with that given the unmarried student. 

“Before the influx of married veter- 
ans to Campuses in recent years, colleges 
and universities did not feel they had 
much responsibility for housing mar- 
ried students. Recently, however, prac- 
tically all the large institutions in this 
country, and many of the small ones 
as well, have been forced to provide 
some form of housing for this group 
of married students; trailer camps, 
quonset hut villages and barrack com- 
munities have become standard expres- 
sions of this new type of college life.” 

The brief cites a recent study’ pre- 
pared for the regents of the University 
of California in which it is stated that 
it is now essential to provide adequate 
housing at reasonable rental rates for 
married as well as unmarried students. 
In pleading for a reasonable rather 
than a strict interpretation of the con- 
stitutional exemption clause, the brief 
cites a New York case* involving the 
tax status of the property of a college 
of technology. In the opinion of the 
court: 

“Education is declared to be a func- 
tion of the state. The state may and 
does delegate its functions in that re- 
spect to private corporations under 
suitable regulations. . . . Thus, school 
and college properties may be said to 
receive their rights of tax exemption, 
not as acts of grace from the sovereign 
... but both upon the principle of non- 
taxation of public places and as a quid 
pro quo for the assumption of a por- 
tion of the functions of the state. Such 
a situation calls for a reasonable con- 
struction of the exemption statute so 
as to give full effect to the policy de- 
clared.” 

As the colleges of our country as- 
sume more and more diverse duties and 
functions in this modern era, #.e. the 


"Pacific School of Religion v. City of 
Berkeley and County of Alameda, 1 Civil 
No. 17030. 

*Re-Study of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education. 

“Application of Thomas G. Clarkson 
Memorial College of Technology, 77 N.Y.S. 
2d, 182 (1948). 
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ownership and management of faculty 
clubs, parking facilities, little theaters, 
and flying fields, the pressure to tax 
such ancillary properties will increase. 
Cities and counties have their own fi- 


nancial problems in this period of in- 
creasing costs and all tax exempt prop- 
erty is under continuous scrutiny. 

If the taxation of married student 
housing has been or is now a problem 


on your campus, please send me the 
details. I should like to continue to 
keep the readers of COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS informed as to 
the trend in this direction. 


New Light in Old Classrooms 


ROY O. KALLENBERGER 


Assistant Business Manager, Marquette University, Milwaukee 


WE AT MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY CEL- 
ebrated our 75th anniversary in 1954. 
This means that our classrooms are in 
buildings ranging from 50 plus to 3 
years old. 

As with most schools of higher learn- 
ing, we are facing budget limitations. 
In view of this, we must get the most 
for each dollar we invest in relighting. 
I use the word “most” with a double 
connotation. Naturally we want to re- 
light as many classrooms as we can 
each year; however, we also want to 
get the most desirable visual atmos- 
phere possible for each dollar spent. 


CONSIDER ENTIRE ROOM 


There was a time when we measured 
a lighting system by the number of 
foot-candles at the working plane. To- 
day, thanks to the work of many men 
in the illumination field, we consider 
the entire room if we are to provide a 
suitable seeing environment for stu- 
dent and teacher. 

The two fundamental properties to 
keep in mind in any lighting system 
are the quantity of the light and the 
quality of the light. Insofar as quantity 
is concerned, these levels are easily 
obtainable by consulting the “Ameri- 
can Standard Practice for School Light- 
ing,” a publication sponsored by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society and 
the American Institute of Architects. 

At Marquette University we have 
agreed that 30 foot-candles is an ade- 
quate quantity for each of our general 


From a paper presented at the meeting 
of the National Association of Physical 
Plant Administrators, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. 
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purpose classroors. Thirty foot-candles 
is a maintained figure, and our initial 
design quantity is somewhat higher. 

The quality of a lighting system is 
not so easy to look up in a book or 
table. Quality is determined basically 
by the brightness ratios, or the amount 
of light reflected from the various 
surfaces in the room. These surfaces 
are the walls, ceiling, blackboards, 
floor and the furniture. Room surface 
reflectances are highly important 
in maintaining comfortable brightness 
ratios within the field of view. We 
at Marquette like to include with each 
relighting installation a complete paint 
job and a renovation of the floor in 
order to keep these brightness ratios 
within acceptable limits. 

In general, the ceiling should have 
a reflectance of from 80 to 85 per cent, 
the side walls from 50 to 60 per cent, 
the floors from 15 to 30 per cent, and 
the desk or table tops from 35 to 50 
per cent. The repainting and floor 
renovations in keeping with the fore- 
going figures will result in a very satis- 
factory installation, as long as proper 
light fixtures are selected, fixtures that 
shield the source of light from the 
users’ eyes. 

Use of exposed fluorescent lamps 
is sometimes considered for classrooms 
because bare lamp fixtures cost less 
than louvered fixtures and are cheaper 
to maintain. Everyone knows that bare 
lamps can be uncomfortable to live 
with. How uncomfortable? Well, that 
depends on several factors. Chiefly, 
their size, position and brightness to- 
ward the eye, which is affected in part 
by the lamp orientation. In general, 





except for special low brightness in- 
stallations, bare bulbs should not be 
used. 

In relighting old classrooms, we are 
immediately faced with the necessity 
to choose between fluorescent and in- 
candescent lighting. 

Fluorescent lighting is indicated 
where: (1) energy rates are average 
or above average and annual hours of 
use are long; (2) most light is wanted 
for a given wiring capacity, as is the 
case in old buildings; (3) 35 foot- 
candles or more are required, and (4) 
low operating cost is desired. 

An incandescent lighting system is 
indicated where: (1) the energy rates 
are low and the annual hours of use 
are relatively few; (2) foot-candle 
levels are of the order of 35 or lower 
(higher levels may be objectionable 
because of heat from the wattage re- 
quired), and (3) low initial cost and 
simplicity of maintenance are prime 
considerations. 


CLASSROOMS USED AT NIGHT 


We have developed for a particular 
set of conditions at Marquette the data 
shown in the graph on page 48, 
which represents the cost of providing 
30 foot-candles for 750 hours per year 
in a classroom 22 feet by 30 feet. The 
annual over-all cost is arrived at by 
means of the formula shown above the 
graph. In view of the fact that we 
are paying approximately 2 cents per 
kilowatt hour for energy in the Mil- 
waukee area, we have been using 
fluorescent lighting in most of our 
classroom renovations. Our institution 
has a comprehensive adult education 
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program requiring the use of class- 
rooms at night, which further justifies 
the use of fluorescent equipment. 

Enough generalizing! Our problem 
is to find a simple method so all of 
us can guide our relighting programs 
to successful completion without going 
into an involved electrical engineering 
design. What, then, are the ABC’s of 
this classroom relighting? 

How much light do you need? We 
have decided to follow the “American 
Standard Practice for School Lighting” 
and maintain a level of 30 foot-candles 
in our average Classrooms. 

What kind of light do you need? 
This is the old problem of quality. 
The light should be free from glare 
and free from reflected glare caused 
by walls, desk surfaces and ceiling. The 
lighting should be free from shadows 
so that students will not be forced to 
read and write in their own shadow. 
The equipment should be easily main- 
tained. Maintenance depends on ease 
of lamp replacement, how quickly the 
fixtures collect dirt, and ease of clean- 
ing. In relighting classrooms we sur- 
vey the existing lighting system, deter- 
mining the total wattage presently in 
the room and the number of outlets. 
We then have our electrician check to 
see what the maximum wiring capacity 
is in watts per outlet in the room. In 
general, we have been able to use the 
old wiring. 

W hat lighting fixture will meet your 
requirements? We must now make 
a decision between fluorescent and in- 
candescent, and the curve as shown 
on the graph is used for our set of 
conditions at Marquette. Using the 
formula, you can plot a similar curve 
for the conditions at your institution 

How many lighting fixtures will it 
take? This is a one-two-three pro- 
cedure: 

1. What is your mounting height? 
The mounting height is the ceiling 
height, less the over-all suspension 
length of the fixture, or th: height 
from the floor to the bottom of the 
light fixture installed. Whenever possi- 
ble, lighting equipment should be 
suspended from the ceiling, hanger 
systems being used so that the ceiling 
gets some light and the fixtures tend 
to blend into it. 

2. What are your room proportions? 
Rooms can be classified into three gen- 
eral groups: (a) wide (width four 
or more times mounting height); (b) 
medium (width two times mounting 
height), and (c) narrow (width equal 
to mounting height). 
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COST OF LIGHT EQUATION 


The following chart is illustrative only. 


It is 


suggested that the Cost Equation above be used to 
determine specific comparative over-all cost figures 
as local conditions will vary widely with regard to: 


1. Initial cost of installation. 


2. Energy rate. 


3. Expected hours of operation. 
4. Maintenance considerations. 
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The next step is to determine how 
many square feet each fixture cover 
is expected to light. Using your room 
proportions, you find the approximate 
area per luminaire for the desired foot- 
candles as shown in the accompany- 
ing table. We can then determine how 
many lighting fixtures it will take in 
accordance with the following for- 
mula: 


Number of luminaires = 

Room width * room length 

Area per luminaire 

What lighting plan will do the best 
job? Here are some recommendations: 

l. In spacing between rows, do not 
exceed 1.2 times the mounting height. 

2. Run the direction of the rows 
of fluorescent lights parallel to the 
predominating line of sight. This will 
ensure minimum glare and best ap- 
pearance. 

3. In arranging fixtures, use con- 
tinuous rows for best appearance and 
for minimum wiring expense. Lumi- 
naire groupings are second only to con- 


tinuous rows in appearance and mini- 
mum wiring expense. They represent 
the most economical arrangement for 
medium lighting levels. If we find it 
necessary to cut the cost to a minimum, 
we use individually mounted lumi- 
naires over the old outlet centers. In 
general, these rooms have poor appear- 
ance and the relatively large number 
of wiring outlets required for the in- 
stallation limits their use. 

What other factors should be con- 
sidered? A can of paint and regular 
cleaning will do wonders for any light- 
ing installation. The classroom that 
is most popular with students and 
faculty alike is the one in which light 
seems to be coming from all directions. 
There is no “brightest spot” and no 
“contrasting gloomy” spot. 

Is the foregoing a rigorous engineer- 
ing approach to classroom relighting? 
I am the first to say that it is not and, 
when possible, the physical plant de- 
partment should obtain the services 
of a qualified illuminating engineer. 
However, day to day we are faced with 
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decisions in the lighting field. I ques- 
tion some of the highly theoretical 
light calculations, and believe the fore- 
going simple procedure will work, 
particularly in old classrooms. Classical 
methods of light calculation are com- 
pletely inadequate to meet modern 
needs. The inverse square law and 
other mathematical relations based on 
it satisfied Lambert in 1760 and has 
been copied in all the books down to 
the present day. The inverse square 
law, to be sure, is a beautifully simple 
and direct relation. The only trouble 
is that it has no bearing on modern 
room lighting. In the first place, it 
applies rigorously only to a source that 
is a mathematical point; by no stretch 
of the imagination can we consider 
an 8 foot fluorescent lamp a point. 
Also, it and all classical methods of 
calculation assume that light always 
commits suicide when it hits a surface. 
Actually, we know that it is very much 
alive. It bounces off the surface, strikes 
the ceiling or walls, and is reflected 
again. Particularly in a modern class- 
room with its white ceiling and light 
colored walls and floor, a large pro- 
portion of the light we use does not 
come directly from the luminaires but 
is a result of interflections among the 
various room surfaces. These inter- 
flections cannot be neglected if the 
true light distribution, or even a rough 
approximation to it, is to be calculated. 
Yet classical treatments ignore inter- 
flections. 


WHAT WE LEARNED 


I will mention, in conclusion, a few 
practical points we learned at Mar- 
quette University over the last few 
years of classroom relighting. In gen- 
eral, we favor the 8 foot de luxe cooled 
fluorescent lamp. The 8 foot length 
eliminates one socket and one ballast 
for each lamp over the 4 foot bulk. 
Socket maintenance has been a prob- 
lem, particularly as large numbers of 
fluorescent fixtures are installed 
throughout the physical plant. If 8 
foot lamps are used, be sure the sockets 
are not dependent on lamp diameter. 
They should accommodate both the 
T-8 and T-12 size. We have also ex- 
perienced a cheaper cost per linear 
foot of light fixture using the 8 foot 
module rather than using a 4 foot 
fluorescent fixture. Ours is an urban 
university and the unexplained loss of 
light bulbs is at a minimum in the 
8 foot lengths. To carry an 8 foot 
fluorescent bulb on a local bus or in 
one’s car is inconvenient! 
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APPROXIMATE AREA PER LUMINAIRE 





Type of 


Fixture Room 


Non- 
Working 
Areas, 


20 fe. 


Average _ Intense 
Working Working 
Areas, Areas, 
30 fe. 50 fe. 








WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 


- Two 40 watt lamps 
with louvers 


110 45 
90 35 
60 25 





WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 


Four 40 watt lamps 
with louvers 


200 80 
160 60 
100 40 





Two 75 watt 
slim line with 
louvers 


WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 


220 90 
170 70 
110 45 





Four 75 watt 
slim line with 
louvers 


WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 


410 160 
310 130 
210 80 





WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 


Two 40 watt lamps 
with plastic 
covers 


75 NOT 
55 PRACTICAL 
35 





WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 


Four 40 watt lamps 
with plastic 
covers 


150 
110 
65 





WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 


500 watt lamps, 
incandescent plastic 
or glass bowl 


170 
110 
60 





500 watt silvered 
bowl lamps, incan- 
descent concentric ring 


WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 





WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 


300 watt lamps, 
incandescent glass 
enclosing globes 


NOT RECOMMENDED 





WIDE 
MEDIUM 
NARROW 


500 watt lamps, 
incandescent glass 
enclosing globes 


NOT RECOMMENDED 





We have been using a louvered type 
of fixture but one having no louvers. 
I have one basic objection to this, and 
that is the introduction of another new 
type of bulb to the already growing 
list of bulbs used throughout our 
physical plant. Some of the better low 
brightness fixtures use a T-17 bulb. 
In using the T-17 type bulb, we have 
found that the ballast or starting de- 
vice should be of the same manufac- 
ture as the light bulbs. We have ex- 
perienced some difficulty in bulb op- 
eration and the lamp manufacturer 
blames the ballast manufacturer, and 
vice versa. 

For those of you not familiar with 
the numbering of fluorescent light 
bulbs, the procedure is as follows: 

The first two numbers indicate the 
length of the bulb in inches, followed 
by the letter T which stands for tubu- 
lar, and another two-digit number. For 
example, a 96 T-12 bulb would be 96 


inches long, tubular in shape and 12/8, 
or 114, inches in diameter. A 72 T-8 
bulb would be 72 inches long and 1 
inch in diameter. We are currently 
experimenting with using the standard 
96 T-12 bulb operated at low current 
for a low brightness installation. 

It might appear that I advocate only 
the installation of fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures. This is not the case, and 
there should be no doubt in anyone's 
mind that an adequate illumination 
job, both from the quantity and quality 
point of view, can be done with in- 
candescent light bulbs. 

The use of concentric ring fixtures 
with silver bowl lamps or of other 
semi-indirect lighting fixtures using 
incandescent light sources provides very 
satisfactory illumination. It is only that 
in my experience with older buildings 
at Marquette University, fluorescent 
lighting has proved economical for our 
given set of conditions. 
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Steps Toward an Internal Audit Program 


Set up an organization chart, to include system of internal control. 
Study the definition of internal auditing. 

Review the college’s need for such program. 

Determine staff or individual time to be allotted to it. 


Prepare the internal audit program. 


‘INTERNAL AUDITING” CANNOT BE 
discussed intelligently without first 
defining “internal control.” Internal 
control is defined as follows by the 
American Institute of Accountants in 
the special report of the committee 
on auditing procedure that was dated 
in 1949: 

“Internal control comprises the plan 
of organization and all of the coordi- 
nate methods and measures adopted 
within a business to safeguard its 
assets, check the accuracy and reliabil- 
ity of its accounting data, promote 
operational efficiency, and encourage 
adherence to prescribed managerial 
policies.” 

The college business officer's re- 
sponsibility begins with an installa- 
tion of the proper internal control 
procedures, but the business office 
must continue to be constantly on 
guard to determine that the prescribed 
procedures are being carried out, that 
they do not become inadequate or 
obsolete. If they do not work they 
should be changed promptly. 


DEFINES CONTROL AND AUDITING 


An explanation of internai control 
and internal auditing is given by B. J. 
Belda, resident partner, Ernst and 
Ernst, Pittsburgh: “Internal control is 
a system involving the organization 
of personnel and work flow to pro- 
vide that the efforts or work of every 
individual having significant responsi- 
bility are, by the nature of the estab- 
lished system, subject to review and 
check by another person. This concept 
may involve not only areas of financial 


From a paper presented before a work- 
study conference, Eastern Association of 
College and University Business Officers, 
New York City. 
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accounting but may be applied also 
to many other phases of human en- 
deavor. Perhaps, one of the most 
outstanding examples of a ‘system of 
internal control’ may be found in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
You will recali that the protection 
of our liberties is closely associated 
with the operation of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the 
government. In this fashion, the peo- 
ple of our republic are assured of a 
constant check of each branch by an- 
other branch. 

“Internal auditing is a supplement 
to internal control and is used pri- 
marily as a means to determine that 
the system of internal control, which 
provides for the automatic check of 
transactions, is properly functioning. 
Also, the internal auditing concept 
should be directed to those areas 
where, for practical reasons, the sys- 
tem of internal control may be some- 
what weak.” 

The audit needs for a college should 
be determined before a program is 
developed. The size, financial organ- 
ization, accounting system, and degree 
of public accounting audit are among 
the factors to be considered. The size 
of the auditing department needed to 
carry on the program also is limited 
by the particular local situation. The 
program, it should be remembered, is 
not a line operation. The internal 
auditor should be able to study the 
operation and procedure in a detached 
or impartial manner as an independ- 
ent agent. 

Like the state police car on the 
road ahead, the presence of an internal 
auditor calls attention to the fact that 
steps are being taken to protect school 
property. The internal audit is pre- 


ventive. Also, fraud, error or mis- 
management can be discovered before 
they have had an opportunity to de- 
velop or to become extensive. The 
internal auditor, from the positive 
view, produces reliable accounting in- 
formation and strengthens the security 
of school assets. 

It has been said that education is 
a continuing process. Perhaps an ex- 
amination of what has occurred in 
some of our colleges through fraud 
and falsification may add to this 
process. Though it is recognized that 
audit cannot detect all frauds in their 
beginnings, or even disclose an iso- 
lated case, management must con- 
stantly be on the alert. 


CASE A 


Controller Pincher, deciding that 
he would take some of the school 
funds, asked the bookkeeper to write 
large checks for such purposes as pay- 
ment to construction contractors and 
others. He did not support these re- 
quests by invoice or otherwise, except 
by a memorandum. When a check 
was given to him, he signed it, wrote 
the name of the school on the back 
for endorsement, and asked the col- 
lege’s bank to cash it. He explained 
that he was handling the transaction 
on a cash basis directly with the con- 
tractor. All that Controller Pincher 
needed to do was to pocket the money 
after cashing the check. 

Solution: A second person auditing 
the payment, including the verifica- 
tion of the proper supporting invoice, 
could prevent the fraud. Checks in 
payment of debts should be sent by 
mail or given directly to the payee. 
Such a deliberate act would be dis- 
covered promptly by audit of the 
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Outline of Procurement Procedure at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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* 1, Knowledge of prevailing prices and best sources of supply are used when determining supplier for 
most expendable itens 


2, Government Sources, such as Federal Supply Schedules, are frequently consulted. : 

3. For items of capital ecuipment, written bids are required where the estimated cost is $1,000 or greater. 
When the ites is estimated to cost less than $1,000, prices from two or more suppliers are obtained 
except in cases where a specific product of a particular manufacturer is specified. 


proper supporting data and correct his department who had been dis- checks and keeping the funds after 
endorsement upon the check. charged. He also received the pay cashing the checks, he was able to 
CASE B checks after they had been prepared complete his stealing. 

Foreman Bully continued to put by the payroll department. By forging Solution: Verification of time cards 
through time cards for employes in the names of the employes on the pay as to employes and periods of em- 
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ployment should be made by the plant 
office. Distribution of pay checks 
should be made by an independent 
party, such as an internal auditor, 
directly to the employe in person at 
his job. 


CASE C 


Clerk Slick was permitted to make 
purchases by cash. To obtain reim- 
bursement, he would obtain and sub- 
mit a receipt for each purchase and, 
after receiving the required funds 
from the school cashier, would return 
to the outside firm and state that a 
receipted invoice was required. This 
invoice was used to collect from the 
school for the same transaction the 
second time. In a similar manner 
cash reimbursement receipts were 
raised; for example, a $2 purchase 
of stamps was increased to $102. 

Solution: Purchases by cash should 
be kept to a minimum amount and 
be limited in number. Their form and 
control should be carefully prepared. 
All support for cash purchases is to 
be canceled at the time of reimburse- 
ment. An audit of cash reimburse- 
ments should determine that duplicate 
purchases had been made. Verification 
of budget controls and an analysis of 
disbursements should raise further 
questions leading to the disclosure of 
such overcharges. 


CASE D 


Bookstore Clerk Doer was assigned 
the responsibility of reimbursement 
to student veterans for purchases of 
articles not carried in the bookstore. 
The student veteran, by the presenta- 
tion of a regularly approved order 
form showing his purchase from a 
source outside of the college book- 
store, obtained repayment from Clerk 
Doer. The clerk then placed in process 
for billing to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration the correct copy of the order 
form. However, when the charges to 
the bookstore account for these pur- 
chases were processed, additional items 
were listed and this increase in the 
total on the order form was taken 
from the bookstore cash by Clerk 
Doer. 

Solution: All copies of the order 
form for both the charge to the 
Veterans Administration and the 
charge to bookstore purchases must 
be processed together. Internal check 
requires authorization for reimburse- 
ment made by one party with pay- 
ment to be made by a second. Audit 
of bookstore purchases against charges 
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to the Veterans Administration would 
disclose any differences. 


CASE E 


The nonresident fee of the univer- 
sity was greater than the resident fee 
by $100. Teller Eraser by changing 
many fee slips from nonresident to 
resident was able to retain the differ- 
ence for his own use. Later, he would 
make changes in the filed fee slips 
to increase them back to the correct 
nonresident fee by the $100 amount. 

Solution: The teller collecting the 
fees should be balanced by a second 
party, particularly at the registration 
period; neither should he have access 
to the fee slips and the fee slip file. 
Internal audit through registrar's of- 
fice information should*produce the 
total due from fees and a check should 
be made to determine that this amount 
has been collected. 


OTHER CASES 


There are other cases where the 
cash payments on student accounts 
and notes are pocketed for a few days. 
The cashier then makes application 
of subsequent remittances to restore 
the original amount. Of course, there 
will be a day of reckoning, particu- 
larly if there is internal check or the 
separate control of receivables by a 
second party, such as the account 
bookkeeper. When the bookkeeper 
and the debtor have contact, any 
shortage or difference should be dis- 
covered. Audit by circularization will 
help to determine the correct balance 
due from the debtor. 

The examples of fraud given are 
fictitious, but they illustrate what may 
happen under the given conditions. 


INTERNAL AUDIT PROGRAM 


The purposes of the audit are: (1) 
testing for accuracy; (2) maintenance 
of proper controls; (3) appraisal of 
the results of the work; (4) checking 
on the qualifications of the personnel 
involved. 

An outline of an audit program is 
presented as a basis for beginning 
such an undertaking. Not intended 
to be all-inclusive, it should present 


some idea of .the work that may be . 


undertaken by a_ college business 
auditor. 

1. Cash and fund verification. Ac- 
tually count cash and reconcile with 
bank and control accounts based on 
cash or supporting data, Use surprise 
and unannounced checks for imprest 
cash and separate bank accounts. Use 


control by prenumbered receipt forms 
and by cash registers and their totals. 

2. Investments. Check securities and 
their care and custody by inspection. 
Verify purchase and sales authoriza- 
tion. 

3. Recewables, current notes, and 
student loan fund notes. Determine 
that billings are being made accord- 
ing to regulations. Verify by circular- 
ization or other direct contact with 
the debtor. Also test for payments 
on and disposal of over-age items. In- 
quire into procedure for making loans 
and follow-up of amounts due. 

4. Inventories of storerooms, cafe- 
terias and bookstore. Test physical 
inventory as tO quantities, price ex- 
tensions, and footings. Check with 
inventory control account. Examine 
methods of stores control and organ- 
ization. 

5. Restricted current funds and de- 
posit accounts. Handle funds accord- 
ing to restrictions established by the 
donor or depositor. Test receipts and 
documentary evidence. 

6. Endowment funds. Review fund 
restrictions as provided by deed of 
gift. Audit detail investment of funds. 

7. Plant funds. Verify cash or funds 
available with bank and accounts. 
Check authorization for expenditures. 
Review procedure and inventory in- 
creases for additions to plant as to 
correctness; check details by refer- 
ence to deeds or construction con- 
tracts. Test the inventory of physical 
plant. Perhaps study the fire and other 
insurance coverage. 

8. Income. Student fees: Make veri- 
fication from the registrar or academic 
office record to the income received. 
Endowment income: Check the in- 
come due as based on the inventory 
of investments and other financial 
information and security returns. Gifts 
and grants: Study the internal con- 
trols, as there should be mo weaknesses 
preventing these funds from reaching 
their intended goal. Sales and serv- 
ices of educational departments: Han- 
dle billing and collection of such 
items or delegate this work; with 
periodic tests or otherwise, maintain 


_ this ‘procedure. See that all mail re- 
smittances or gifts for the entire school 


are received at one location. 

9. Expenditures. Have in effect an 
over-all budget control of all expendi- 
tures. Administration is to be by the 
department head or dean for the 
budget, contract or restricted fund 
account as maintained by the account- 
ing department, with expenditure for 
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articles or payroll to be initiated in 
the department office. A review of 
financial procedures of the various 
departments is one of the audit func- 
tions. 

Disbursements: See that the audit 
produces (1) requisition or request 
for purchase; (2) quotation or bid; 
(3) purchase order; (4) receiving 
report; (5) invoice; (6) check in 
payment. Establish the relationship of 
these steps of procedure, proper 
authorization, and budget provision. 

Payrolls: Review the separate or 
imprest bank account as set up for 
payroll only, as all payments are made 
by check from this account based on 
(1) budget authorization; (2) ap- 
pointment, contract and time card; 
(3) authorization by superior or 
supervisor; (4) check in payment and 
payee’s endorsement. Make a study 
of original data before, at the time, 
or after the payroll is prepared. 
Checks may be separately distributed 
by the internal auditor to each in- 
dividual. Also make verifications of 
deductions, such as hospitalization, 
taxes, insurance and retirement, and 
their proper payment, as well as a 
check of sick and vacation allowance 
pay. 

Library or other separate depart- 
ments: Use the same procedure as 
that for accounts payable. However, 
internal control may rest with checks 
made by individuals upon individuals 
within the separate unit rather than 
with checks made by different units 
upon one another. 

10. Auxiliary enterprises and others. 
Examine bookstores, hospitals, sum- 
mer camps, alumni associations, cafe- 
terias, athletic activities, and others 
as segregated activities with the same, 
or even more, care than educational 
activities. An intensive audit similar 
to that of any commercial enterprise 
may be made. Of course, the proper 
internal control procedures must be 
in effect. Use the “gross profit test” 
and check by occupancy and capacity 
for income. Inventory, accounts pay- 
able, payroll and other tests are neces- 
sary for expense verification. Each 
enterprise may have a single separate 
and complete audit. 


GENERAL NOTES 

The auditor always should keep in 
mind any weaknesses or changes to 
be made in systems or procedures, and 
he should make sufficient objective 
test checks of selected details, investi- 
gating them from inception to final 
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culmination. He should supplement 
any checking or verification by addi- 
tional study of the correct business 
operation of the particular activity 
subjected to audit, in order that (1) 
time may be saved and the procedures 
simplified; (2) protection and help 
may be provided for the honest and 
efficient staff member in the arrange- 
ment of his work. 

Complete, comprehensive working 
papers should be drawn up in a con- 
cise manner. The audit report should 
give its scope, be brief, describe the 
condition of the work, and contain 
no more details than are necessary. 
Criticisms and means of improvement 
should be presented together. Minor 
errors and less important conditions 
requiring correction may be discussed 
with supervisors at the point of 
occurrence without formal action be- 
ing taken. Such items may be omitted 
from the report. 


REPORT RESULTS PROMPTLY 
The results of an internal audit 


should be reported and acted upon 
promptly. Actions as to follow-up of 
more serious conditions should be 
listed as report recomméndations and 
should be carried out by the internal 
auditor upon instructions from the 
chief business officer of the college. 

The audit program for the large 
university, summarized on a func- 
tional basis by S. C. Smith, auditor 
of the University of Illinois, suggests: 
“(1) verification of financial and 
operating data; (2) analysis of rec- 
ords; (3) protection of school assets; 
(4) prevention and detection of fraud 
and error; (5) appraisals of all opera- 
tions as to costs and effectiveness; (6) 
a Clearinghouse for new ideas and an 
effective coordinator of over-all pro- 
cedures; (7) assistance to public 
accounting firm; (8) training de- 
partmental personnel and acting as 
a personnel training center; (9) re- 
porting to management deviations 
from established rules and regulations; 
(10) direct service to management 
on special projects.” 

The internal auditor and the public 
accountant who does the annual audit 
may be of aid to each other, since in 
the broader sense they have the same 
goal. The internal auditor working 
from day to day seeks correct and 
accurate financial data and sees to it 
that system and controls are proper 
to produce these results. The public 
accountant’s interest is to see that the 
statements of financial condition and 


results of operations are fairly stated 
in accordance with generally accepted 
accounting principles, applied on a 
consistent basis. 

By careful planning it may be pos- 
sible for the internal auditor to do 
much of the work required by annual 
audit and fit this work into the in- 
ternal audit program. Some of these 
steps are: (1) preparation of con- 
firmation requests to banks, fiscal 
agents or customers; (2) analysis of 
deferred or accrued balance sheet ac- 
counts; (3) independent confirmation 
of notes and accounts receivable; (4) 
aid with detail checking or balancing 
to control accounts; (5) preparation 
of many of the working paper sched- 
ules. 

The result of complete cooperation 
between the external and internal 
auditors may mean a better job for 
less cost. A sound and effective sys- 
tem of internal control, supplemented 
by an internal auditing program, re- 
viewed by the outside accountant, 
often permits substantial reductions 
in the public accountant’s scope of 
investigation. 


USE OF THE INTERNAL AUDIT 

The business manager of the small 
or medium sized college makes use 
of all the means of good business 
operation available, such as personnel, 
public relations, investment and, of 
course, purchasing and accounting 
technics. Internal audit also may be 
of use and have application in the 
small school, although it may not be 
formalized as in a large organization. 
The protective and constructive ap- 
praisal of this function should have 
some recognition, for there is much 
to be gained by having someone who 
can do this type of work. 

All of the technics mentioned here 
cannot be applied, since this work 
is specialized in character. But if it 
is not feasible to appoint an individ- 
ual to perform this function, perhaps 
an accountant taking time from ac- 
counting statements and other work 
may make some imprest cash verifica- 
tions, audit some of the important 
auxiliary activities, or carry on some 
of the other tasks of the internal 
audit department. He, together with 
the business manager, should review 
the entire accounting operation and 
the internal control of the college. A 
surprise audit by the college's C.P.A. 
with an appearance at a time other 
than at the close of the fiscal year 
also may prove to be of value. 
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No backtracking of employes, 


food or patrons in this 


Student Hangout at K.U. 


FRANK BURGE 


Director, Student Union, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


AT KANSAS UNIVERSITY A RESTAU- 
RANT operation called the Hawk's 
Nest (named after the school’s “Jay- 
hawk”) is the student hangout from 
30 a.m. until 11:00 p.m. daily. Busi- 
ness has been excellent for the last 
three years, which leads the manage- 
ment to believe that the correct mer- 
chandising policy is in effect. The 
type of service, speed and turnover, 
menu selection, house specialties, carry- 
out service, atmosphere (color, design, 
music) were considered fundamentally 
important in planning this project 


Below: The Hawk’s Nest, where the continuous forward 
flow principle is employed. COVER PICTURE shows the en- 


In order to provide for constantly 
increasing enrollment and to ensure 
a sound operation economically, much 
attention was given to the best possi- 
ble use of dining room space and to 
planning a highly efficient food pro- 
duction and service area. After three 
years of careful record keeping we had 
determined from menu analysis the 
quantities of each kind of food to be 
produced. Sales area on the counter 
was allocated accordingly. 

In a college union building there is 
always the problem of being able to 


serve the great crowds on peak days 
effectively and yet being able to oper- 
ate efficiently and economically during 
normal periods. An operation that 
would stand the tremendous pressure 
of Homecoming crowds and other spe- 
cial events and yet could quickly be 
restored to an attractive restaurant was 
our goal. 

Improved service and more efficient 
work methods were foremost in our 
minds when it came time to plan in 
detail the work flow and equipment 
layout. Generally speaking, we recog- 


trance to the service bar. Thoughtful arrangements provide 
logical combinations of foods. (Ken White Photographs) 
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en are hoggish 


about paper towe ls” 


g vels jus 
tT ing 
wasting up to 40 inches of towelling 
But you can control this waste 
With savings upto 4 
How 


By installing WESTROLL TOWELS in 
West Micromatic Cabinets.* 





1 as they want. But with t realiz 
ing they take less. Averaging 17 inches 
of soft, absorbent WESTROLI 
Saves janitors’ time, to 

filling of the tamper-proof cabinet 
equals four of a single fold towel dispenser. 


there’s less litter to clean up 


And washrooms are cleane r, neater, 


Ralph Heath 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Yorktown, Indiana 


B = ‘Westroll towels cut costs 25%, ended complaints” 


“We've made our custodial staff happier and reduced towel costs a good 25% 
by installing Westroll Towels and Dispensers in our school lavatories and rest 
rooms,” says RALPH HEATH, Superintendent of Schools, Yorktown, Indiana. 


“Our janitors no longer complain that the floors are littered with unused sheets of 
paper towels — a waste that was disturbing to the administration. The building 
is cleaner. We're all pleased with Westroll.” 


Would similar results interest you? Send the coupon. 






= WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY, 42-16 West Street, Long Islond City 1, N. Y. ¥ 


Branches in principal cities * Im Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 
: - we | C Please send your free folder on cutting towel costs with Westroll. 
P | C) Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment. 
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nized that our restaurant operation was 
one in which the tasks performed were 
highly repetitive in nature. Therefore, 
the continuous forward flow principle 
was employed. In no case did we want 
an employe to do any unnecessary 
moving about to get materials neces- 
sary for production. No backtracking 
was our goal. 


We studied the customer count, 
ranging from 3000 to 4665 transac- 
tions daily (one transaction is often 
two or three customers). Peak loads 
dictated that we must be able to handle 
at least 15 transactions per minute at 
the class breaks, which occur regularly 
on the hour. The dining area was laid 
out to make maximum use of available 


Left: Salad sales 
are up 54 per 
cent over a year 
ago, largely be- 
cause of this re- 
volving lazy susan 
full of salads. 


LEFT: The flow pattern worked 
out at the Hawk’s Nest pro- 
vides small “wide spots” for 
momentary wait for short- 
order items, which have been 
ordered through a_ micro- 
phone at the beginning of 
the line near a menu board. 


floor space, which results in 440 seats 
in a 4200 square foot area, including 
aisle, counter and cashier. This com- 
pares favorably with standards pre- 
scribed in “Architectural Graphic 
Standards.” Furnishings were kept in 
modest scale in order to make this 
arrangement possible. 

Flexibility of use was important be- 
cause of the variable demands occa- 
sioned by the university's calendar of 
events. For example, at Commence- 
ment time student usage is very low 
and there is a heavy demand for par- 
ties, banquets and other catering func- 
tions. The whole area is so designed 
that by a simple reversing of customer 
approach and by placing tablecloths 
and place settings on tables a hand- 
some dining room with an attractive 
buffet service results. 

We were anxious to have an area 
that would be attractive, gay and full 
of collegiate atmosphere, yet lend it- 
self to a sophisticated arrangement. 
This was not difficult once we had 
delineated the functions and specified 
the elements of design. Ken White 
Associates designed and coordinated 
this work. 

Limited funds were available for 
the venture so it was necessary to make 
maximum use of existing furnishings 
and equipment. It was surprising to 
see how effectively old furnishings 
could be made to tie in with a new 
fabric or a new impervious plastic top. 
Thirty-three double booths for four 
were included among these furnish- 
ings. These were simple wallboard or 
pressboard over lumber; they would 
make comfortable seats but they lacked 
the attractiveness of a foam rubber 
upholstered booth. Mr. White speci- 
fied a sheet of foam rubber bonded 
to the curved surface and covered with 
plastics. 

Throughout the room accent was 
on color. Walls and columns were 
covered with fabrics in colors and tex- 
tures to complement the booths. The 
entire wall behind the serving area 
is done in a soft “café au lait” plastic 
fabric, which is durable, resists stains, 
and gives up any soiling with normal 
cleaning methods. Its quiet background 
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Steelcase Custom Line... 
filling a special 
administrative need. 


QU) 
STEELCASE 
CUSTOM LINE... 


Steelcase Sunshine-Style office 
furniture ...the first choice of business, 
education, industry and commerce 

for over 45 years. 
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“on old friond, of the family 


In the past, chief business officers, deans and 

college presidents too, have expressed a desire for a 
distinctive type of furniture which could be used 

for private offices . . . for that “special wing” in the new 
building . . . furniture which, while significantly 
different, would still be in harmony with design and 
construction of their present equipment. 


The Steelcase answer is its new Custom Line. 

Here is office furniture styling, beauty, convenience and 
efficiency conceived in a new and refreshing manner. 
Yet, if you take a second look, it is distinctively Steelcase. 
It has the same design continuity which makes it 

the perfect tie-in for your standardization program. 


See the Custom Line soon. You will want to make it 
a supplementary part of your continuing program 

of office expansion and you will immediately understand 
why we say the new Custom Line... is an 

old friend of the family. 


May we help ? 


A note from you will 
bring you our new Steelcas 
Showcase brochure 
showing the Custom Line 
in full color. Just write 
Department C. 


STEELCASE INC 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Authorized dealers in principal cities throughout the country 
in Canada « CANADIAN STEELCASE COMPANY, LTD. « Toronto 








is good for displaying food items, 
leaving their natural color to pro- 
vide eye appeal. On the wall behind 
the serving counter spaced regularly 
among black menu boards are replicas 
of authentic butter molds used in 
early Kansas days. 

At the peak business hours the cus- 
tomers have four choices of service. 
Those who want soda fountain items 
form a fast moving line to the right 
side of the dining area. Others, at the 
entrance to the service bar, are stimu- 
lated through proper displays to a 


this critical point, groups of customers 
divide into three lines for the three 
most logical food combinations and 
move, just as rapidly as they choose, 
to a selection from the attractively 
displayed food items. Thoughtful ar- 
rangements provide logical combina- 
tions of foods under these conditions 
of rapid traffic flow and result in a 
high degree of customer satisfaction 
and a high average check for a class 
break—21 cents over-all We are 
eager to increase the average check in 
this operation, as it is difficult to make 


high degree of impulse buying. At 





ppb ae & Store Equip. Co. VIRGINIA, RICHMOND—Ezekiel & Weilman Co WEST VIRGINIA, 


money on coffee alone. 


FREE GUIDES 
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80 pages of pictures, layouts and data on actual installations 
planned, engineered, fabricated and installed by Southern 
Equipment Company and “Custom-bilt by Southern” Dealers. 


Contact your nearest “Custom-bilt by Southern” Dealer for your 
free copy of either or both of these books, or write Southern 
Equipment Company, 4550 Gustine Ave., St. Louis 16, Missouri. 


75 National Award Winning Installations 


OUTHERN 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


“CUSTOM-BILT BY SOUTHERN” DEALERS: ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM—Vulcan Equip. & Supply Co.; MOBILE 
—Mobile Fixture Co. ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK—Krebs Bros. Supply Co. COLORADO, DENVER—Arnholz 
Coffee & Supply Co. FLORIDA, DAYTONA BEACH-—Ward Morgan Co. ; JACKSONVILLE—W. H. Morgan Co.; MIAMI 

J. Conkle Inc.; ORLANDO—Turner-Haack Co.; TAMPA—Food Service Equip. & Engr. Corp. WLINONS, PEORIA 
—Hertzel’s Equip. Co. INDIANA, EVANSVILLE—Weber Equip. Co.; INDIANAPOLIS. MARION—National China 
& Equip. Corp. KOWA, DES MOINES—Bolton & Hay. KANSAS, WICHITA—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co. 
KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON—Heilbron-Matthews Co. LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS—J. S. Waterman Co., inc.; 
SHREVEPORT—Buckelew Hdwe. Co. MICHIGAN, BAY CITY—Kirchman Bros. Co.; DETROIT—A. J. Marshall Co. 
MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS—Aslesen Co. MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY—Greenwood’s Inc. MONTANA, 
BILLINGS—Northwest Fixture Co. NEBRASKA, OMAHA—Buller Fixture Co. NORTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE 
—Asheville Showcase & Fixture Co. NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO—Fargo Food & Equip. Co. OHIO, CINCINNATI 
—W. Lauber & Co.; CLEVELAND—S. S$. Kemp Co.; COLUMBUS—General Hotel Supply; TOLEOO—Rowland 
Equip. Co.; YOUNGSTOWN—W. C. Zabel Co. OKLAHOMA, TULSA—Goodner Van Co. PENNSYLVANIA, ERIE— 
A. F. Schultz Co. SOUTH CAROLINA, GREENVILLE—Food Equipment Co. TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA—Moun- 
tain City Stove Co.; KNOXVILLE—E. Carleton Scruggs; MEMPHIS—House-Bond Co.: NASHVILLE—McKay- 
Cameron Co. TEXAS, AMARILLO—Arnholz Coffee & Supply Co.; CORPUS CHRIST!—Southwestern Hotel Supply 


— ; EL PASO—E! Paso Hotel Supply Co.; SAN ANTONIO—Southwestern Hotel Supply, Inc. UTAM, SALT LAKE 





ARKSBURG—Parson-Souders Co. WISCONSIN, MiLWAUKEE—S. J. Casper Co. ) 








We think that in this type of opera- 
tion the customer enjoys the privilege 
of “doubling the line” or making a 
selection from a variety that will give 
him individual yet quick service. 

Careful thought was given to the 
use of the microphone for short orders 
in this arrangement. The microphone 
was placed at the very beginning of 
the line in close proximity to a menu 
board and is accompanied by brief, 
clear instructions for use. Short-order 
food production is so coordinated that 
in a majority of cases the hot item 
is available just at the time the cus- 
tomer arrives at the strategic point 
where the eye appeal of our revolving 
lazy susan full of salads takes over. 
Salad sales are up 54 per cent over a 
year ago. 

If the short-order item takes a bit 
longer—such as pizza pie—a small 
“wide spot in the road” has been pro- 
vided for this momentary wait. We 
are finding this most satisfactory and 
that wait is reduced considerably by 
having the order telephoned ahead on 
the mike. A customer selects a salad 
and then quickly moves along to the 
hot food counter for a complete meal. 

These individuals again join their 
party, and it seems that they are all 
served at about the same time—result- 
ing in a continuous flow of customers 
averaging 15 per minute. 

At noontime when more complete 
meal items are sold, we serve 10 to 11 
customers per minute. At other times 
we average 15 customers per minute. 

Pizza has been featured as a specialty 
on certain occasions, with promotional 
fanfare and conversion of a portion 
of the dining room into a small night 
club with checkered tablecloths, candles 
in bottles, and an Italian atmosphere. 
Regular production and sale of pizza 
on. Wednesday, Friday and Sunday 
nights attract about 125 customers. 

Every Wednesday night a portion 
of the dining area known as the Trail 
Room is converted into a dance area. 
Furnishings and décor are such that a 
clearly outlined dance floor becomes 
obvious and built-in lighting equip- 
ment converts the area to a night club. 
Occasionally small combos are engaged; 
otherwise recorded music is used. This 
serves as a business stimulant at what 
might otherwise be a slow period busi- 
nesswise. 

We are certain that this operating 
area of the union building is doing 
much to establish and perpetrate a 
tradition of Jayhawkers using the 
Hawk's Nest for their leisure hours. 
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Before you decide on Gymnasium Seating ... GET A BID FROM WAYNE 









Clayton (Mo.) High School 


made its handsome 
gymnasium even 

more attractive with 

Wayne Rolling 
Gymstands 









You get much more than a competitive price when you 
invite Wayne to bid. For no other gymnasium seating—at 
any price—gives you so much for your money—in engineer- 
ing—appearance—performance. For example. . . Exclusive 
Rotating Alignment Frames keep rows constantly parallel, 





assures smooth, easy opening and closing with no jam- 
ming. Select woods, fine finishing and a completely vertical 
front when closed provide a handsome appearance. Closed 
Riser Board Construction keeps spectators safe and 
secure, conceals framework from view and adds to 











Bakersfield (Cal.) High School 


gave spectators complete 
safety with Wayne 
Rolling Gymstands 


All new 1957 Rolling 
Gymstand Catalog 


Write for it! 


Santa Fe (N.M.) High School 


found initial economy and 
long service life with 
Wayne Rolling 
Gymstands 






the attractiveness when stands are open. And, sight- 
line design gives each spectator a full view of the playing 
floor. No other maker has pioneered as many engineered 
advances as Wayne. 


FOR NEW CATALOG 57, SALES OR SERVICE WRITE: 


WAYNE 


Wayne Iron Works—146 N. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Penna. 


ROLLING GYMSTANDS ns FOLDING PARTITIONS ° OUTDOOR GRANDSTANDS 
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Business Sets Record in College Aid . . . Rise of 50 to 100 per Cent 


in Tuition Rates . 


. . College Enrollments at Peak . 


. . Fire Destroys 


Tuskegee Chapel . . . Gifts to Higher Education Reach All-Time High 





Record $100 Million 
Given in College Aid 
by Business, Industry 

PHILADELPHIA.—At the annual 
meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges in this city, Dr. Frank 
H. Sparks, former president of Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind., reported 
that business and industry gave a 
record total of $100 million to Amer- 
ican institutions of higher education 
last year. This amount represents a 
400 per cent increase during the last 
five years, Corporations are expected 
to give even more during 1957. 

In submitting the report to the 650 
college presidents and deans attending 
the three-day meeting, Dr. Sparks de- 
clared that 455 college presidents had 
called upon 20,000 corporations, seek- 
ing funds for higher education. 

“If our great dual system of higher 
education survives,” said Dr. Sparks, 
“if federal intervention is prevented 
and federal subsidy of our privately 
financed colleges and universities is 
avoided, credit in no small degree will 
be due to this courageous, tireless, 
determined little task force of fighters 
for freedom.” 

In a series of resolutions at the asso- 
ciation meeting, the delegates pledged 
support for Hungarian refugees in 
this country. The college executives 
agreed to provide scholarships for the 
Hungarian students and to find places 
on their faculties for the teachers. 
From 1500 to 2000 refugee students 
will need places on American college 
campuses this year. Another resolution 
requested that the federal government 
offer financial assistance for Hungarian 
refugee students comparable to the 
China aid program. 

President J. Ollie Edmunds of John 
B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fia., 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion. Also elected were: vice president, 
William W. Whitehouse, president of 
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J. Ollie Edmunds (left) and Arthur G. 
‘Coons, new president and retiring presi- 
dent of Association of American Colleges. 


Albion College, Albion, Mich.; treas- 
urer, George M. Modlin, president of 
the University of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va.; executive director, Theo- 
dore A. Distler, former president of 
Franklin & Marshall College, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. and member of the board, 
Courtney C. Smith, president of Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

In assuming the presidency, Dr. 
Edmunds succeeded Dr. Arthur G. 
Coons, president of Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. 


Nebraska Wesleyan Opens 


Diamond Jubilee Drive 

LINCOLN, NEB. — Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University recently announced a 
16 year program of development with 
a financial goal of $8,375,000. 

Chancellor A. Leland Forrest termed 
the program “ambitious but completely 
realistic.” He said it is based on a 
careful analysis of Wesleyan’s past con- 
tributions, present status, and future 
needs, with “full faith in a continued 
strong national economy and the zeal 
of all Americans to see their distin- 
guished colleges grow.” 

One phase of the program is already 
under way. This is the $4,300,000 
Diamond Jubilee phase, which includes 
construction of a mew campus center 
and science hall. 


Survey Reveals Rise of 
50 to 100 per Cent in 


Tuition in 10 Years 

New York.—A recent survey of 35 
colleges and universities across the 
country by the New York Times te- 
vealed that rising operating costs have 
forced many of the institutions to 
increase their tuition from 50 to 100 
per cent in the last 10 years. 

Twenty-nine of the 35 institutions 
have raised their tuition within the 
last 18 months; 10 will increase charges 
this year or next. Several have tuition 
rises under consideration. In the Times 
study, the cost of education met by 
student tuition at the private institu- 
tions ranged from 31 per cent at Duke 
University to 80 per cent at Smith 
College and Mount Holyoke. Most 
institutions reporting revealed that the 
tuition was either a little above or just 
below the half-way mark in providing 
for the cost of education. 

Some college administrators reached 
by the Times stated they were hoping 
that additional financial support might 
be received from other sources to meet 
rising costs. They were encouraged by 
the fact that business and industry had 
given a record total of $100 million 
to higher education during the past 
year. Others believe that part of the 
answer lies in greater economies in 
operation. Vanderbilt University is try- 
ing to encourage year-round student 
attendance as a means of cutting the 
fixed overhead costs of the plant. 

Other proposals submitted as a pos- 
sibility for solving the situation in- 
cluded: federal and state scholarship 
programs, federal aid for capital needs, 
increased annual giving -by alumni and 
friends, and stabilization of prices. 
Many administrators believe the furure 
students must bear a more equitable 
share of the cost of their education. 

Apparently there is a tendency to 
equace the cost of education with its 
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Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
INSURANCE, colleges can help free their staff members 
from concern over the financial problems of medical care 


for themselves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the Group basis and 
can be added to a “‘base plan”’ such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield 


or designed to provide the entire medical expense insurance 
program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, and certain founda- 
tions and other nonprofit educational or research institutions 
are eligible whether or not they now have a TIAA retirement 


or insurance program. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE wo: 
Name 

Title 

Employing Institution 


Address 





value in terms of students’ future in- 
come. A spokesman for Syracuse Uni- 
versity declared: “Even if tuition should 
go much higher, higher education will 
continue to be a phenomenal bargain. 
Nothing increases earning capacity 
more surely.” 


Bank Gives Aid to 
Employes’ Colleges 

New YorkK.—The First National 
City Bank of New York announced 
that it was beginning a program of 
financial aid to privately controlled 
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colleges, universities and technical 
schools. 

The bank will set aside a varying 
amount each year, based on earnings, 
from which annual grants may be 
made to four-year institutions that 
award degrees. It is expected that 
$150,000 will be disbursed to 112 
institutions this year. 

The plan provides that the college of 
origin of any employe who has been 
with the bank for five or more years, 
or of any officer, is eligible to receive 
grants. The employe must be a grad- 
uate of the institution and in the active 
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this summer... 


at amazingly low cost! 


Shick Airways Campus Charter helps student and faculty 
budgets go far...all the way to Europe and back. A round trip 
New York-Paris group flight at the height of the travel season 
can cost less than half the usual amount of individual passage. 
Plan now to enjoy 4-engine DC-6 or DC-4 flight comfort, Slick 
economy, and the convenience of choosing your own destination 
and departure date. Expert crews, trained stewardesses, and hot 


meals on every charter flight. 


All bona fide campus groups are eligible for Slick low-cost 


Campus Charter. 


Now, while equipment and dates are still available for 
summer bookings...see your Travel Agent or write... 























S2ick amy HC. 


World H.Q.: 3415 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas, Texas 





service of the bank. Allocations this 
year will be based on 505 graduates of 
eligible colleges now in the bank's 
employ, an average of $300 for each 
person. 

Grants in behalf of each graduate 
will be of equal size and will continue 
each year during the graduate’s active 
service in the organization. They will 
be unrestricted. 


Record 2,947,000 Students 
Enrolled in Fall Term 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—According to 
enrollment figures released by the 
US. Office of Education in January, a 
record total of 2,947,000 students were 
enrolled in colleges and universities in 
the United States during the fall 
semester. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, commissioner 
of education, stated that total enroll- 
ments, already 10 per cent above last 
year's previous high, are expected to 
reach nearly 3,250,000 with additional 
entries during the mid-year semester. 

Highlights of the report reveal that 
the number of students enrolling for 
the first time in a college or univer- 
sity reached a record 723,000—repre- 
senting 7.1 per cent above first-time 
enrollments in 1955 and 53.2 per cent 
more than in 1951. 

Teachers colleges enrolled 13.5 per 
cent more than in 1955; technological 
schools, 13.4 per cent more, and theo- 
logical schools, 2.3 per cent more. 
However, theological schools showed 
a 5.5 per cent decrease in first-time 
enrollments; technical schools, a 14.4 
per cent increase.. 

According to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the University of California 
led the field in total enrollments with 
40,788 on all campuses, excluding ex- 
tension work. The University of Min- 
nesota was second with 36,303. 


Tuskegee’s Chapel 
Destroyed by Fire 


TUSKEGEE, ALA—A fire, believed 
to have been started by lightning, de- 
stroyed the Tuskegee Institute chapel 
on January 23. The chapel burned to 
the ground. 

No damage estimate was immedi- 
ately available. Although the building 
was covered by insurance, President 
L. H. Foster said it would be impossible 
to replace the old timber and the 
handwork that had gone into it. 

In Washington, the Booker T. 
Washington Centennial Commission 
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Waxtra—with all the extras you've ever wanted—all in one superior floor wax. oi Cnaiiiaiet ah 

© Extra Wax « Extra Wear « Extra Safety * Extra Shine « Extra Buffability 

Extra Resistance to Water « Extra aden to Dirt * Extra Ease of Maintenance JOHNSON'’S 
Waxtra guarantees better looking floors with less work and less cost. Keeps 

appearance up and upkeep costs down. For a convincing demonstration of all 

the extra qualities of Woaxtra . . . or to place your order . . . phone your local 

Johnson's Wax distributor today. 


For your distributor's name, write: S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Maintenance Prod- 
ucts Department CUB 27, Racine, Wisconsin. 


"Johnson's" & “Waxtra” ure trademarks of $. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES FROM JOHNSON’S WAX TO SOLVE ANY FLOOR PROBLEM 


*anitation 


that Pays for itself 


De DISPOSER 


The modern space and labor saving way to dispose of kitchen food 
waste, The JET easily handles bones, corn cobs, celery, milk cartons, 
paper napkins . . . even rags and string. Exclusive principle of 
design breaks, pulverizes, liquefies all food waste. Power require- 
ments and maintenance costs reduced to a minimum. Write for 
data and testimonial brochure. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General ?. O. Box 1120 6 N. Michigan 103 €& Maple Street 





Seles Offices: Son jose 8, Colifornic Chicago 2, illinois Hoopeston, Minois 








announced it had sent $1000 to Tus- 
kegee to help reconstruct the chapel. 
Booker T. Washington founded the 


school. 


Alumni Council Aids 
in Raising Funds for 
Higher Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Recognizing 
the need for a significant rise in the 
number of givers and the level of giv- 
ing to American education, the Amer- 
ican Alumni Council has. launched an 
intensified and expanded program of 
services in support of educational fund 
raising. Its goal is: “One Million New 
Givers to American Education.” 

As a major step in this program, 
the council last month made initial 
distribution of two new services to the 
administrative officers concerned with 
fund raising in its 770 member uni- 
versities, colleges and secondary schools 
in the United States and Canada. 

The services, both of which take the 
form of loose-leaf ring binders, are the 
“Educational Fund Raising Guide” and 
the “Educational Fund Raising Man- 
ual.” The guide is an up-to-date refer- 
ence file of information fundamental 
to the work of fund raisers. The man- 
ual consists of a series of pamphlets 
covering each of the major elements 
of a comprehensive program of educa- 
tional fund raising. 

Through a cooperative arrangement 
with three other educational associa- 
tions, more than 1300 university and 
college presidents are receiving a spe- 
cial president's edition of the E.F.R. 
Guide, containing the general but not 
the technical data prepared for this 
service. 

Through a special grant the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation provided the 
binders and index dividers. The in- 
tensified and expanded program of the 
Council has been made possible by the 
financial assistance and encouragement 
of the Charles E. Merrill Family Foun- 
dation and the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 


Engineers Still Tops in 
Beginning Salaries 

East LANSING, MICH. — Among 
Michigan State University’s 1956 grad- 
uates holding bachelor’s degrees, engi- 
neers commanded the largest average 
starting salaries—$4535 to $5335— 
according to Jack Breslin, director of 
M.S.U.’s placement bureau. 

From 927 graduates who responded 
to a placement bureau survey, the fol- 
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ASE Quality — Cheaper By The Year As The Years Go By 


ASE Steel School Furniture keeps that ‘‘like-new” look year after year. Quality 
built for service and efficiency. Withstands the wear and tear of youthful ac 

tivity. Bonderite treated to assure a lustrous permanent finish anchors paint 
emitacle provides a corrosion-resistant surface. Lastingly beautiful and always 
in style. For classrooms, offices and libraries. Lockers for halls,locker rooms, 


field houses. Let us assist you in your planning. Write for information today 
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The Insured 


TUITION 
PAYMENT 
PLAN 


This is the prepayment plan that 
brings the parent low-cost life and 
disability insurance protection, plus 
a monthly budget provision that ex- 
tends to the final month of his edu- 
cational expenses four or more 
years hence. Used today in many 
of the best-known colleges and pre- 
paratory schools, it has proven most 
valuable to administrative officers 
by providing them with a dignified, 
parent-approved method which: 


alerts parents to their financial 
obligation when the student is 
accepted for admission; 


offers parents a convenient and 

logical plan for meeting that ob- 

ligation; 

assures the parent (and thus the 
3 college) that he will have ade- 

quate funds with which to meet 


his college obligations in full and 
on time; 


ship between the college and the 


4 preserves the traditional relation- 
parent—debt-free and 


irect. 


Individualized descriptive literature for mail- 
img to the parents of incoming students is 
furnished for each preparatory school, college 
or university 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 


| We should like to know more about the In- 
| sured Tuition Payment Plan as it would apply 
to the students at: 


| Nome of School 
or College 


) Address___ 
| Please contact: 


| Nome — 


Title 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 


INSURED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
112 WATER STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


lowing range of starting salaries, listed , 
by colleges from which the degrees | 
were received, was reported. 

Agriculture, $3670 to $6500; busi- | 
ness and public service, $3760 to | 
$4849; engineering, $4535 to $5355; 
home economics, $3697; science and 
arts, $3633 to $5112; veterinary medi- | 
cine (medical technology), $4084; 
education, $3980 to $4225, and com- 
munication arts, $3687 to $4044. 

While they were at Michigan State, 
81 per cent of the graduates earned 
some portion of their educational ex- 
penses, it was reported, and 26 per 
cent earned more than half of their 
expenses. 


Gifts to Higher 
Education Reach 
All-Time High 

New YorK.—American giving to 
higher education reached an all-time 
high in 1955-56, according to the an- 
nual survey of the John Price Jones 
Company, Inc. 

Charles A. Anger, chairman of the 
fund raising firm's executive commit- 
tee, stated in a preliminary report re- 
cently that, in 1955-56, 49 out of the 
50 colleges and universities included in 
the Jones survey received gifts and 
bequests totaling $206,007,000, a gain | 
of 47.3 per cent over 1955's high of | 
$139,870,000. 

Gifts represented $165,912,000 of 
1955-56 contributed income, while be- | 
quests accounted for $40,095,000. 

The study reflects the effect of the 
large Ford Foundation grants in 1956 
on the educational giving pattern. All | 
42 of the private institutions included 
in the survey on July 1 received Ford 
Foundation faculry endowment grants 
totaling $39,260,000, although only 26 
of them received this money in time 
to be included in the 1955-56 fiscal | 
year. If the Ford money is deducted | 
from their reports there is still a net 
increase of 31.1 per cent over the 
previous year for those 26 institutions. 
On the other hand, if all 41 private 
colleges and universities (Radcliffe’s 
grant was included with Harvard's) 
had reported their Ford grants, they | 
would have shown an increase of 59.2 | 
per cent over 1954-55. 

The John Price Jones survey, now 
in its 36th year, reviews the contribu- 
tion records of 42 privately supported | 
and eight tax supported colleges and 
universities. 

Private institutions include: Antioch, | 
Barnard, Beloit, Bowdoin, Brown, Bryn | 
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do all three! 





| Janitor carts offer many 


advantages in trash and 
waste-paper collection. 
Quiet, they raise no dust, 
roll easily, do not mark 
floors. Rugged steel 
frames fold in- 
stantly for compact 


This welded steel 
custodial truck car- 
ries all the supplies 
used for school 
maintenance. Com- 
pletely rubber 
bumpered. 


These are only two of the 78 utility 
trucks described in our big catalog. 


THE PAUL 0. YOUNG CO. # 
School Truck Division 
Uiimeadi gel # 
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"RCA SHOULD BE CONGRATULATED... 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE... 
SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION... 
RUGGED CONSTRUCTION... 
PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR 
USE IN SCHOOLS" 


Dr. Theodore Mueller 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Mich. 























RCA VICTOR 
TAPE RECORDERS 


Because, as Dr. Mueller says, ““Trouble-free 
operation is essential for the success of our 
program” .. . the language laboratory of 
Wayne University chooses RCA Victor New 


The Judicial 
ene magic touch of high fidelity. Simplified push- 


button control keyboard helps your teachers 
get professional results after a minute’s in- 
struction. Compact and easy to carry, with 


Orthophonic Tape Recorders for week-in, 
week-out use by hundreds of students. 

Just name your school recording need... 
here’s the perfect machine for it! RCA’s ex- 
clusive Panoramic 3-Speaker System adds the 


handsome and rugged case. Two-speed opera- 
tion gives great flexibility. Every important 
feature of a fine recorder is here . . . your RCA 
Victor dealer can show you, or the coupon 
brings you full details. 


RCA VICTOR 
“VICTROLA” 
STEREOTAPE PLAYER 


New Orthophonic high fidelity sound plus the 
breathtaking realism of brilliant stereophonic 
sound! All this in a compact duet of cases so 
easy to carry. And the “‘Victrola’”’ Stereotape 
Player is simplicity itself to operate. Amplifier 
and speaker systems are critically balanced at 
the factory by RCA engineers whose skill 
assures you recording and listening of a 
quality you never thought possible from an 
instrument so completely portable, so reason- 
ably priced. Ask your RCA Victor dealer or 
mail the coupon, 


And now... sound so rea/ 
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Mail it today! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 0-12 

Radio Corporation of America 

Camden, N. J. 
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Mawr, Bucknell, Carleton, Carnegie, 
Chicago, Colby, Columbia, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Goucher, Hampton In- 
stitute, Harvard, Haverford, Hobart 
and William Smith, Johns Hopkins, 
Lafayette, Lehigh, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Middlebury, 
Mount Holyoke, New York University, 
Northwestern, Oberlin, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Radcliffe, Smith, Stanford, 
Stevens Institute, Trinity, Vassar, Wa- 
bash, Wellesley, Wesleyan, Western 
Reserve, Williams and Yale. 

The seven reporting state univer- 
sities are California, Cincinnati, Illi- 


nois, lowa, Minnesota, Ohio State, Rut- 
gers. The eighth state institution, the 
University of Texas, was unable to 
send figures in time for the prelim- 
inary report. 


Miami Men Students 
Spend More Than Women 


OXFORD, OHIO.— Freshman men 
are the biggest spenders in the million- 
dollar-plus business which Miami Uni- 
versity students bring annually to this 
college town. 

Contrary to general belief, the men 


NOW...the Shower Head that’s 


MOST SATISFYING 
to every student... 


e Students look forward to shower 
bathing that will banish fatigue from 
work or play and restore the feeling 


of fitness. But just any shower head 


\ 


~+.-and 
BEST FOR YOU 
because: 


won't satisfy. To win enthusiastic 
approval, provide the Act-O-Matic 


cone-within-cone spray that de- 
livers an evenly distributed 
and never distorted shower, 
directed as desired, and 
with fingertip volume 


c 
vee 
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Your Plumber can supply you, or write to us for folder containing full information 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4348 WEST LAKE STREET © CHICAGO 24 


students spend more than women stu- 
dents right down the line, and the 
biggest part of the difference is spent 
on clothes, which could mean the 
women show more foresight in prep- 
arations at home for the school year. 

Not counting university or frater- 
nity room-board payments or any 
money spent before coming to the 
campus, Miami's students spend an 
average of $256 a year in or near 
Oxford, according to the current issue 
of Miami Business Review, published 
by Miami's school of business admin- 
istration. 


$100 Million Increase 
in 1956 Philanthropy 


New York. — American philan- 
thropy is conservatively estimated to 
have totaled $6.1 billion in 1956, ac- 
cording to the current Bulletin of the 
American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel. Total giving in 1955 was 
estimated at $6 billion. 

“Religious giving in 1956, for all 
faiths and all purposes, approximated 
$3,120,878,000, about 10 per cent 
above the total for 1955,” the associa- 
tion states. “New religious construc- 
tion alone cost $775 million during the 
year, the bulk of this sum coming from 
contributions. 

“Increased giving to health and wel- 
fare, a major area of philanthropy, is 
indicated by reports of United Funds 
and Community Chests which forecast 
total contributions of $378 million, 
about 12 per cent over last year. Total 
giving for all health and welfare pur- 
poses is estimated at $1,870,000 in 
1956. 

“Higher education also benefited 
from the upswing in philanthropy. Re- 
ports of alumni funds, an index of 
giving to higher education, show the 
total giving to those funds is 18 per 
cent above 1955. Giving to higher 
education was officially reported to to- 
tal $400 million in 1953 and was 
expected to reach $550 million in 
1956, excluding sums given in 1955 
but paid in 1956. 

“The contributions of individual 
givers accounted for the greater part 
of the total American philanthropy, 
perhaps as much as 70 per cent. Cor- 
porate giving, which was reported 
$494,517,000 in 1953, was apparently 
well in excess of $550 million in 1956. 
Foundation giving is estimated to 
have exceeded $500 million in 1956, 
excluding payments on the extensive 
grants for education and 
made in 1955.” 


hospitals 
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A THERMOSTAT 
IN EVERY ROOM 


College of Southern Utah solves 
toughest problem in dormitory heating 
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NOW THE OCCUPANTS OF EACH ROOM 
CAN HAVE JUST THE HEAT THEY WANT 


Shown above is a wing of the new men's dormitory, 
which houses 200 students in 50 apartment-type unis 
—four men to each apartment. SelecTemp heating 
provides room-by-room temperature control. 


Dale Nelson, Director of Public Relations, 


lron Fireman SelecTemp saved College of Southern Utah reports on SelecTemp: 


$14,000 in building costs 


“Of particular interest was the manner of solving the 
heating problem. Original plans called for a conventional 
heating system. However, to thermostatically control the heat 
of each apartment meant an additional outlay of $14,000. 





Temperature of each room 


individually controlled : 
Y “This problem was solved by the Iron Fireman Manufac- 


turing Company, with its, at that time, revolutionary new 
steam heating system—SelecTemp—which placed thermostatic 
control in each room. 





SelecTemp now installed 


in other buildings ae ' ; a 
g “We think you will be interested in knowing that in addition 


to installing the SelecTemp system in the men’s dormitory, we 





How SelecTemp works. [ron Fire- 
man SelecTemp is a complete heating 
system, with each room an independ- 
.ent temperature zone. Each room 
heating unit (with its own built-in 
thermostat) circulates filtered warm 
air, heated by low pressure steam 
supplied through small copper tub- 
ing. Both fans and thermostats are 
non-electric ; no wiring required. 


IRON FIREMAN’ 


HEATING 


Every room a zone 
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have also removed the radiators from the Commons Building 


and the Gymnasium and installed SelecTemp heating there 
as well.” 


WWW  \\[\ ww 
SelecTemp room units, only 18” high, 
are recessed in walls; take no floor space. 
Heat is steady—temperature and vol- 
ume of air are automatically modulated 


according to amount of heat needed. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3433 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
In Canada, write te 80 Ward Street, Toronto, Ontario 


Learn what SelecTemp can do in your college or university 
Mail coupon for free literature 
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| Court Upholds Officials 
C re U T & S$ in Expulsion Suit at 

| | University of Alabama 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Federal Judge 


FOR CENTRALIZED DISPOSAL OF RUBBISH sidiair 1 Ganens ‘Salel Seaary 18 


WASTE PAPER, SWEEPINGS, SOILED LINEN that the University of Alabama officials 
IN COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, ELEMENTARY were justified in expelling Mrs. Au- 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, DORMITORIES ETC. | therine Lucy Foster. 


In July 1955 Judge Grooms had 
permanently enjoined the university 
from denying Mrs. Foster admission 
to the university. Mrs. Foster had filed 
WHLKINSON CHUTES BO NOT COST MONEY a contempt of court action against the 

BUT SAVE MONEY trustees charging conspiracy by the 

trustees in denying her admission. 
Fire Protection provided with Underwriters Laboratory Inc. In his January decision, Judge 
approved doors when required Grooms declined to take into Cconsid- 
Automatic sprinklers provided as eration the fact that, in amended mo- 
standard equipment tion papers for the contempt action, 
Stainless steel and aluminum used exclusively Mrs. Foster's atsormeye had deleted the 
accusations of conspiracy against the 
trustees. In his ruling, Judge Grooms 

5 A ME eee stated: “The evidence offered upon this 
e dies al candy heweiiilinns cdateds hearing establishes the fact that the 
charges and statements . . . are base- 


less and without foundation and fact. 

WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. The members of the board of trustees 
619 E. Tallmadge Ave. are prominent in the professional, busi- 

Akron 10, Ohio ness and civic life of this state, and 

Gusvesneted te aff petuained cites these charges and statements are of 

a serious nature. They reflect not only 
upon the individuals but upon the 
university as well. Under all the evi- 


PL NGER dence the board of trustees was justi- 

POWERFUL NEW U fied in expelling the movant, Autherine 
| Lucy.” 

CLEARS CLOGGED TOILETS IN A JIFFY! 


Ohio Northern University 
Clear messy, stuffed toilets Receives First “Quality 


Cut maintenance costs with Advancement Grant” 


* ’ WASHINGTON, D.C.—Ohio North- 
roiLAFLEX ern University, Ada, on January 28 
“ became the recipient of the first “qual- 
Toilet Plunger ity advancement grant” of $25,000 
to be made by the American College 

Ordinary plungers don’t seat properly. Fund. 
They permit compressed air and water Announcement of the award in the 

to splash back. Thus you not only have 


form of an unrestricted grant was 
a mess, but you lose the very pressure de by Theod A. Distl ; 
you hme clear the ction made by eodore A. Distler, execu- 


tive director of the Association of 
With “TOILAFLEX”, expressly de- ~ fy, 133 
: : American Colleges, which administers 
signed for toilets, no air or water can f 

escape. The full pressure plows through the fund. : , 
the clogging mass and swishes it down. The American College Fund was 
established last spring to serve as a 
Reeienedion dintan to tm @ Order oneal fer nee none gn depository for donations from corpora- 
any angle ° tions, foundations and individuals in- 
Double-size cup blasts double pres- $265 Fully terested in providing assistance to 
sure, aimed directly at obstruction Guns colleges. The “quality advancement” 


Tapered suction-grooved tail gives Order from your Supplier of program, launched through an initial 
air-tight fit Hardware or Janitor Supplies grant of the United States Steel Foun- 


THE STEVENS-BURT CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J dation, is designed to aid colleges that 
* » de ; - 

A Biitiien of the Water Master Culiey need to overcome only minor defi- 
ciencies in order to obtain full recogni- 


With high operating expenses for housekeep- 
ing personnel, chute costs can be written off in 
several years — therefore — 


Efficient, Inexpensive and Foolproof 
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for the toughest floor scrubbing -—polishing—stripping jobs 


From the moment the new Tornado series 90 whisks across the floor, until the job is complete, - 

floor maintenance is almost child’s play. In minutes, floors take on a carefree look . . . rugs do, too! 
Series 90 has a powerful, yet quiet, motor that performs smoothly and 

efficiently. Fingertip controls that reduce worker fatigue. Non-marking, neoprene 

wheels that give complete movability when needed —self-retracting when in 

operation. Everything you need in quality and performance can be yours with the 

new Tornado Series 90. And there’s a model to fit your specific need. Have 

an on-the-job demonstration on your floor or rug today. Write for bulletin 783. 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. so98N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


7oRNADO 13” LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT FLOOR MACHINE 
Tornado Floor Ma- 


chines ere queran- Need a lightweight floor machine? Tornado has the answer... 
teed against me- Model 130. This is the first machine to bine necessary weight 
chanical and elec- to do efficient scrubbing and polishing—yet light enough for 
trical defects for complete ease of operation by anyone. Why not have a 
— demonstration now. Perfect for all! Write for bulletin 763. 


See us at the School Show, Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, February 15-20, Booths 1424-1426 
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RESERVED 


PARKING 
with 


WRRS 


PARKING GATES 


WRRS Electric Parking Gates are so 
flexible, so dependable, so easy to oper- 
ate they assure absolute control of your 
college or university parking lots . 

~— R -erve i Pz k 7 z ff 
guaranteeing Reserved Parking for sta 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 


Keys, Coins or Tokens operate the gates 
... Or any combination of the three. 
Labor costs are entirely eliminated. 
Initial cost is low. Installation is easy. 
Almost no maintenance. 


Special and Exclusive Features—WRRS, 
builder of more than 10,000 railroad 
crossing gates, has engineered into the 
gates such features as the “Lot Full” 
sign, the magnetic detector, double key 
controls for day and night parkers, 
pushbutton remote controls, automatic 
counters and others. This enables WRRS 
to make this offer: 





WRRS Parking Gates Will Be Shipped to 
Any College or University in the U.S 


OPEN ACCOUNT 
Subject to Complete ‘ 
Satisfaction of School " 
Management. 











Photos: L.S.U. Medical School, New Orleans, La. 
WRITE TODAY 


For descriptive folder detailing information on the 
various parking lot control plans available, or 


SEND US 
A brief description of your lot including dimen- 
sions, preferred locations for entrances and exits 
and a general idea of how you want to control 
parking. You will receive, without ob — a 
parking plan and cost estimate 


Was WESTERN RAILROAD 
RRe SUPPLY COMPANY 


— General Offices and Factory 


2416 Seuth Ashiend Ave., Chicago 8, iil. 
IM CANADA: Cameron, Grant inc. 465 St. john St. Montreal |, Quebec 
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tion by their regional accrediting 
associations. Upon obtaining full ac- 
creditation, worthy schools would be 
elevated academically and, in many 
instances, could qualify for eligibility 
in state or regional college fund raising 
foundations. 

The Association of American Col- 
leges enlisted the services of its 
affiliated Commission on Colleges and 
Industry to conduct an intensive survey 
of the needs of small colleges and to 
set up a committee to recommend re- 
cipients for the grants. 

Dr. Frank Sparks, former president 
of Wabash College and chairman of 
both the commission and committee, 
said Ohio Northern was selected be- 
cause “it gave evidence of excellent 
administration and noteworthy prog- 
ress; because its schools of pharmacy, 


engineering and law already possess © 


full academic accreditation, and be- 
cause financial assistance would enable 
Ohio Northern to strengthen and 
broaden the quality of its college « of 
liberal arts.’ 


Jewish Students Gain 
in Eastern Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — B'nai B'rith, 
Jewish service organization, stated re- 
cently that a “more liberal admissions 
policy” had led to a 50 per cent in- 
crease in Jewish students at Ivy League 
colleges. 

Enrollment of Jewish students at 
eight “prestige” men’s schools rose 
from 15 to 22.9 per cent of the total 
enrollment between 1945 and 1955. 
The schools were Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, 
Brown and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. At such women’s schools as 
Bryn Mawr and Vassar, Jewish enroll- 
ment increased from 10.4 to 15.8 per 
cent. 





NAMES IN THE NEWS 





Alvin L. Lyons, formerly of the 
American City Bureau, a professional 
fund raising firm in Chicago, is now 
director of the office of development at 
Tulane University, New Orleans. Mr. 
Lyons’ appointment became effective 
1, but he has been serving as 
acting director since September 1. 

James W. Gilloon Jr., director of ath- 
letics and physical training at New 
York University, has been named spe- 
cial representative of the president, Dr. 
Carroll V. Newsom. In the new posi- 
tion he will visit alumni and other 
groups throughout the country to de- 


January 





Tronwe 
FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


TRUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
lingy and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe's new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 





Wiliny 
ROWE 


AMERICA’S BEST 
KNOWN NAME IN 


Chimes & Carillons 


Year after year, more schools, 
churches and institutions select 
Maas-Rowe bells, chimes and 
clock systems than any other 
make. The more than 25,000 
installations attest to their 
superiority. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING! If you are 
considering the purchase of bells, 
chimes or accessories, regardless of 
size, insist on hearing the actual instru- 
ment. Let your own ears be the judge. 


One of our nearby dealers 
will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration. Write for 
complete details . . . 


3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford 


about raising the money? 


What a feeling—next month, they'll be moving into the 
new science building, with room to spare! 


Wouldn’t you like to replace that old lab building 
—or build those new dormitories that your school so 
vitally needs? 


Why don’t you talk to the men at Cumerford about 
raising the money. 
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Cumerford has had wide experience in institutional 
fund raising for colleges, universities, hospitals and 
churches. On capital funds and budget campaigns, Cumer- 
ford directors have produced an enviable record. A note 
or call will bring a representative to you for consultation 
at no cost to you. Cumerford, Incorporated . . . America’s 
growing fund-raising consultants, 912 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City 5, Missouri. BAltimore 1-4686. 
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velop close contact between university 
and community, and to publicize the 
work of N.Y.U. in educational, re 
search and community service fields. 
Mr. Gilloon will also continue until 
-June 30 in his athletic post, to which 
a successor has not been appointed. 
Howard S. Curtis, director of public 
relations at Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R.1., has been named secretary 
of the university. He will retain his 
present responsibilities in addition to 
the new administrative assignment. 
Edison Montgomery, formerly direc 
tor of personnel and director of organi 


zation and methods studies at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been named 
executive assistant to Walter F. Vich, 


Edison Montgomery Leland Deck 
assistant chancellor for business affairs 
at the university. Leland Deck, for the 


last five years director of personnel for 


Michaels exhibit cases, made of extruded bronze 
and aluminum, are recognized everywhere for their high quality, 
distinctive appearance, maximum visibility, flexibility of interior 
arrangement, and other advantages. Innerlocking frames, exclusive 
with Michaels, mitered intersections, and other structural features, 
assure protection against ingress of dust and vermin, as well as 
security against handling and theft. Many types are available: 
table, aisle, corner, suspended and recessed cases in standard sizes 


or custom built. 


Michaels cases are used extensively by educational institutions, 


museums, art galleries and libraries. Write for catalog containing 
complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 668-C, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Since 1870 the nome Michaels hos been a symbol of exceptionally high quolity 





the National Science Foundation in 

Washington, D.C., will succeed Mr. 

Montgomery as director of personnel. 
William G. 

Thaler, formerly 

director of person- 

nel of the Ameri- 

can Cancer Society, 

has been named 

director of person- 

nel, a new office, 

at New York Uni William G. Thaler 

versity. Mr. Thaler is a member of the 

American Management Association, 

the New York Personnel Management 

Association, and the American Society 

of Training Directors. 

N. C. Bovee, formerly business man 
ager of Central Michigan College, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., has been pro 
moted to vice president in charge of 


N. C. Bovee W. C. Smith 


business and finance. W. C. Smith, 
formerly director of the division of 
held services at the college, is now 
vice president in charge of public serv- 
ices. 

Dr. Joseph Havens, formerly assist 
ant professor of psychology at Wilming 
ton College, Wilmington, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a three-year appointment as col- 
lege counselor at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. He will go to Carle 
ton in September after teaching two 
summer terms at Wilmington. At 
Carleton, he will teach one course each 
semester in psychology or religion and 
psychology, but will spend most of his 
time as a student counselor. 

Dr. S. Roy Heath, for the last two 
years college counselor and associate 
professor of psychology at Knox Col 
lege, Galesburg, Ill, will head the 
University of Pittsburgh’s newly  or- 
ganized student counseling center. He 
will serve on the staff of Dr. Charles 
H. Peake, assistant chancellor for stu- 
dent affairs. 

Dr. David H. Morgan, former presi 
dent of Texas A & M College, has 
been appointed director of college re 
lations for the Dow Chemical Com 
pany. One of his important functions 
is to encourage industry-education co 
operation for the advancement of sci- 
ence and engineering, and to stimulate 
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Boy... | 
this is 
comfort! 


Actual photos taken at Felirath Jr. H.S., Inkster, Mich. 


Compound-Curved Backs and Contour Seats make it more comfortable! 





Educators know that comfortable furniture improves a stu: RRR OTS Ory 
dent’s attitude towards his school and his studies. Samsonite ‘2 = aan a a 
has designed classroom furniture that offers more comfort 
than any other! The secret is in the unique compound-curved 
backs and contour seats—soft, rolling contours that mean less 
fatigue, less restlessness, and more attention. 
But that’s not the whole story. Samsonite Classroom Furni- 
ture also comes in the richest range of colors available any- 
where—designed to brighten every classroom and improve 
pupil morale. | 
Write for free 28-page color catalog with full details. ) ooriiiliiaiaa iat in aes 

Dr. John English, Supt. of Schools, Inkster, Mich., says: “We 
Sam sonite ot eas strongest me Lente longest chose Samsonite Classroom Furniture because its styling, dura- 


bility and comfort were in keeping with our modern new school.” 


Shwayder Bros., inc., Classroom Furniture Division, Dept. CU2, Detroit 29, Mich. Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage, Institutional Seating and Card Tables and Chairs for the Home. 
Also available in Canada through Samsonite of Canada Ltd. Queens Highway, East, Stratford, Ontario 


Don’t Forget to Visit the Samsonite Booth #L-2 at the NEA Show, February 15-20 at Atlantic City! 
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Th TUITION PLAN 


3 New Features 


COLLEGE HAS NO FINANCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY . . . colleges and schools need not refund 
in event parent defaults on contract. 


FOUR, THREE, TWO YEAR PLANS .. . now 








may be offered by colleges and schools under one 
contract. 

LIFE INSURANCE ... in event parent dies, pay- 
ment is assured of remaining costs covered by 4, 
3 and 2 year contracts. 


More than 500 colleges and schools offer THE TUITION 
PLAN method: for deferred payment of tuition, room, 
board and other catalog fees. Through this plan, colleges 
and schools receive full payment at the beginning of the 
term. Too, parents enjoy the convenience of monthly 
payments coupled with the peace of mind which comes 
with setting up an insured education program. 


Write today for descriptive folder. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, NY. 








In this new catalog, you'll see 
illustrated and described the 
sie) many types of fountains or 
coolers for industrial use and the many 
features that make the Halsey Taylor 
line outstandingly superior. 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


ccc MAIL COUPON TODAY «-«<—— 
§ The Halsey W. Taylor Co, Warren, Ohio CU 70 


FOUNTAINS 
COOLERS 


! Please send us 1957 catalog, showing complete line 





Title 


Stote 





student interest in the various scientific 
fields. 

F. H. Bauer, 
business manager 
for the last 16 
years at State 
Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, 
Pa., has been ap- 
pointed controller 
of Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. Prior to his ap- 
pointment at Slippery Rock, he served 
as business manager of State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Howard Tench, controller of the 
University of Arizona, Tucson, recently 
resigned to become treasurer of the 
Tucson Realty and Trust Company. 
Though his resignation took place in 
December, he is still working on a con- 
sulting basis with the university in 
completing the details of land purchase 
for campus expansion. Kenneth R. 
Murphy succeeds Mr. Tench as uni- 
versity controller. 


F. H. Bauer 


Richard Glenn Gettell, chief foreign 
economist for the Texas Company and 
consultant to the U. S. Air Force and 
Office of Defense Management, has 
been named to the presidency of Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
He succeeds Roswell Gray Ham, who 
will retire in June after having served 
as president of the 120 year old wom- 
en’s college since 1937, 

Dr. Harry N. Rivlin, director of 
teacher education at Queens College, 
New York City, has been named as 
head of teacher education for the four 
city colleges operated by the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City. 
He succeeds Dr. Joseph G. Cohen, who 
will go on sabbatical leave in the fall 
prior to retirement early next year. 

Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, president of 
Harvard University, has been named 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

Dr. Joseph M. Gray, who had served 
as chancellor of American University 
for a period of seven years, died re- 
cently of a heart attack at the age of 79. 

Dr. Paul S. Bachman, 55, president 
of the University of Hawaii, died of a 
heart attack in his home on January 9. 
He became presidert in September 
1955. 

Mother M. Anselma Ruth, president 
of Molloy Roman Catholic College for 
Wemen at Rockville Centre, N.Y., 
died recently following a brief illness. 
Her age was 83. 
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DAY:-BRITE 
Lighting Fitures 


Where only the best is good enough 


More so than in any other area of good lighting, the nation’s 
schools occupy the No. 1 spot. That’s why school lighting is 
all-important—to the citizens of tomorrow and the teachers of 
today. Both do a better job when light is right. 


Because of this, it is doubly important to choose the best in 
lighting. That means Day-Brite—you can easily prove this to 
yourself by making a point-by-point comparison between Day-Brite 
and any other make. Call your Day-Brite representative—he’ll 
gladly show you many reasons why Day-Brite is your logical choice. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5452 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Typical classroom, Archbishop Hoban High School, Akron, Ohio, 
lighted with Day-Brite fixtures. 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 


President: Nelson A. Wahlstrom; Univer. 
sity of Washington; vice president: Thomas 
E. Blackwell, Washington University, St. 
Louis; secretary-treasurer: C. H. Wheeler 
I, University of Richmond. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: James N. Ewart, California In- 
stitute o. Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
Shelton F. King, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


These colleges 
(and hundreds 

of others) 

get MORE 
PLAY DAYS 
PER YEAR...¥, 


... With 


LAYKOLD & GRASSTEX 
TENNIS COURTS 


Non-maintenance, true-plane Laykold® and 
Grasstex® tennis courts are resilient and 
durable; always ready for play. 

These all-weather courts of the finest 
quality pay extra dividends in terms of an 


“extended season.” 


Our nearest office—or your local court 
contractor—will gladly supply full design 


information. 


We specialize in very-low-cost Laykold 
re-surfacing of existing courts. 


ng American Bitumuls 


nology; executive secretary: Donald E. Dick- 
ason, University of Illinois. Permanent head- 
quarters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill.; 
Kathryn Hansen, editor, C.U.P.A. Journal. 

Convention: Aug. 4-7, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 


President: M. T. Tracht, Illinois Institute of 
Technology; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 146! Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 

Convention: April 30-May 3, Sheraton 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 
University of Vermont 
University of Maine 
United States Naval 
Academy 
Mississippi State College 
Virginia University 
San Francisco State 
College 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State 
University 
San Jose State College 
University of California 
Stanford University 
San Diego State Coliege 
Sacramento State 
College 
Mercer University 
Oregon College of 
Education 
Yale University 
University of Notre Dame 
North Carolina State 
College 
Marymont College 
University of Texas 
Reediey Junior College 
Salem College 
Roanoke College 
Western Maryland 
College 
Indiana State Teachers 
College 
Loyola University 
Connecticut College 
for Women 
University of Minnesota 
Duke University 
Georgia Tech 
College of Pacific 
Santa Clara University 
University of 
San Francisco 
University of Colorado 
University of Arizoua 
College of Mount 
St. Vincent 
Northwestern University 
Lafayette 
University of 
New Mexico 
Harvard 
Holy Cross 
Princeton 
Rutgers University 
Purdue 
Hunter College 
Mills College 
Amherst 
Andover 
William and Mary 
University 
Colgate 
Dartmouth 
Vassar 
Bryn Mawr 
University of 
Pennsylvania 





& Asphalt Company 


200 Bush St., San Francisco 20, Calif. Perth Amboy, N.J. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Inglewood, Calif 


St. Louis 17, Mo. 
San Juan 23, P. R. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


Cincinnati 38, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Portland 7, Ore 





Texas A. & M. 
Rollins 
University of Florida 
University of 

West Virginia 
University of Alabama 


Association of nn en University 


Housing icers 


President: Donald W. Kilbourn, Central 
Michigan College; secretary-treasurer: Leon- 
ard A. Schaadt, University of Michigan. 

Convention: Aug. 4-7, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

National Association of College 

Stores 


President: Ray Vanderhoef, lowa Supply 

.. lowa City, lowa; general manager: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Convention: April 23-27, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 


President: A. F. Gallistel, University of 
Wisconsin; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gal- 
listel, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 13-15, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. 

Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 


President: Harold K. Logan, Tuskegee In- 
stitute; secretary: B. A. Little, Southern Uni- 
versity. 

Convention: May 2-4, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 


Central Association 


President: Roscoe Cate, University of 
Oklahoma; secretary-treasurer: Ralph Olm- 
sted, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 

Convention: March 31-April 2, Shamrock 
Hotel, Houston, Tex. 


Eastern Association 


President: John Schlegel, Lafayette Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hertzfeld, 
University of Rochester. 


Southern Association 


President: R. K. Shaw, Florida State Uni- 
versity; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory 
University. 

Convention: March 14-16, Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston, N.C. 


Western Association 


President: Glen C. Turner, Colorado State 
College of Education; secretary: Harry E. 
Brakebill, San Francisco State College. 

Convention: April 21-24, Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 


President: B. F. Macaulay, University of 
New Brunswick; secretary-treasurer: F. J. 
Turner, Carleton College. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Lynn Poole, Johns Hopkins 
University; executive secretary: W. Noel 
Johnson, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Convention: June 24-27, Hotel Fontenelle, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Earl E. Harper, State Univer- 
sity of lowa; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 
Whiting, Cornell University; editor of pub- 
lication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Convention: March 31-April 3, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 
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NOTHING EQUALS THE WARMTH OF WOOD 


- . ‘a tine 


“ a tere onan, | aa, Be ee ae 


re meet 
2 ee MORES ecipas , 


ew 


AND FOR THE VERY BEST IN WOOD FURNITURE, SELECT 














Attach to your letterhead and mail to: 
Huntington Chair Corporation, Huntington, W.Va. 


a é aS 
Furniture by ° Ebaaeniane’ ide 
bd 2-57 
HUNTINGTON 3 om 
- always in good Taste - City 
« 
° 


Designed for today AND tomorrow— 
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Are Washrooms 
in your 
building 

CLEAN and 
INVITING ? 








A MANUAL OF PROPER METHODS 
FOR YOUR MAINTENANCE MEN 


Gives simple methods of keeping wash- 
rooms cleaner and more inviting . . . fully 
illustrated . . . easy to follow. Outlines 
daily jobs, materials and equipment needed 

also details weekly cleaning schedules. 
Tells how to clean porcelain, tile, concrete, 
marble safely. Organize work so less time 
is needed. Send for your copy today. 


Freel This new 


manual to help 
your maintenance 
staff keep wash- 
rooms clean with 
less effort. 


+++ GD ---. 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 
Huntington, Indiana 


Send us a copy of your new Washroom 
Maintenance Manual without obligation. 


WAME ee 
wosriTaa 
ADDRESS 

ciry 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Engineer—Experienced in electrical construc- 
tion, maintenance, design of power and light- 
ing systems, theatre lighting, desires position 
in physical plant administration of college or 
university. Write Box CW 323 COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Food Service Director—-Affable, honest, in- 
dustrious, resourceful; college graduate in 
food management ; varied top hotel and restau- 
rant experience; can guarantee excellent food 
at moderate cost; currently employed four 
years as college food director; complete 
resumé and photograph available. Write Box 
CW + 322 COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Food Service Director— Successful administra- 
tor with diversified experience in large volume 
commercial and institutional operations. Un- 
derstand budget control, food and labor costs, 
purchasing and operating at management level. 
Write Box CW 317, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Assistant to Treasurer (Comptroller)..New 
position in New England liberal arts college 
for men; excellent opportunity for young man, 
college graduate, experienced in accounting, 
budgets, statement preparation, systems work; 
experience in public accounting or college 
accounting desirable. Send full details, photo 
to CO 210, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Assistant toe Director of Physical Plant 
Large southwestern institution; experience in 
construction and/or general maintenance; re- 
tirement, group life and health insurance 
benefits; starting salary open; send photo 
and complete details to Box CO. 218, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Chief Accountant Position open in large east- 
ern university for accounting graduate with 
experience in supervision of accounting and 
bookkeeping departments and financial report- 
ing; age 25-40; liberal retirement plan, group 
life insurance, liberal remitted fees program ; 
salary commensurate with experience. Write 
Box CO 217, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 








Director of Dining Halls and Dormitories 
For eastern co-educational liberal arts college 
in the men’s and women’s residence halls; 
send resumé and salary requirements. Write 
Box CO 216, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 


Food Director—Small girls’ college, forty 
miles from New York City; experienced with 
knowledge of food purchasing, labor costs, 
budget control, interviewing and employment 
of food department personnel; salary com- 
mensurate with experience; include resumé of 
experience. Write Box CO 215, College and 
University Business. 


Food Supervisors—The Pennsylvania State 
University has some attractive openings in the 
Department of Food Service; this department 
operates six dining hall units and a new 
student union building; the student union 
houses a modern cafeteria and snack bar 
both of which serve the public as well as 
students; banquet and catering services are 
also provided in the student union; interesting 
work and excellent opportunities for advance- 
ment. Write Employment Division, 304 Old 
Main Building. The PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, University Park, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 


Electriccl Engineer $8000, rewarding op- 
portunity for young man in planning large 
long-range program of physical plant expan- 
sion; prefer experience in design of electrical 
system of school buildings, laboratories or 
hospitals. Personnel Division, UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Superintendent of Buildings and Maintenance 

Large, private, well-established, year-round 
vacation center, within 40 miles of New York 
City, catering to business and professional 
people; physical plant program includes air 
conditioning, refrigeration, swimming pool, 
numerous fireproof buildings, 1,000 acre estate 
ineluding private lake; send late photo and 
details of age, training, experience; excellent 
permanent opportunity for qualified person 
Write Box CO. 214, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


Superintendent Physical Plant—New England 
liberal arts private college for men, excellent 
growing physical plant, has opening for ex- 
perienced man to head its operating and 
custodial staff; including responsibility for 
central steam plant, electrical distribution sys- 
tem, grounds, repair and maintenance of build- 
ings; excellent retirement, group life and 
health insurance benefits. Send photo and 
complete details to CO 209 COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 


minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 96. Circle the key numbers on the 


card which correspond with the numbers at 


e close of each description item in which you are 


interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 


lf you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Mobile Drawer Cabinet 

Has Nevamar Surfaces Throughout 
Nevamar high pressure laminated sur- 

faces are used on the inside as well as 





outside surfaces of the No. D-3 Mobile 
Drawer Cabinet to withstand the wear 
and tear of school use. Nevamar is an 
extra hard surfacing material with the 
beauty and warmth of selected woods 
and colors. It resists stains, will not crack, 
craze or peel and may be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth. 

The cabinet rolls easily on four two- 
inch double rubber casters for use in any 
desired spot in the classroom. The cabi 
net is available in 26, 30 and 36 inch 
heights. National School Furniture Co., 
Odenton, Md. 


For more details circle #616 on mailing card. 


Water-Emulsion Floor Wax 
Reduces Rewaxing Frequency 

A new Johnson wax called Waxtra is 
a water-emulsion formula with a high 
solid content which gives premium per- 
formance and reduces rewaxing. Other 
advantages claimed for Waxtra include 
more brightness when first applied and 
after each buffing, longer wear, more slip- 
retardant properties, greater dirt re- 
sistance and absence of streaking. Waxtra 
is available in five, 30 and 55 gallon 
drums and is applied in the same manner 
as other self-polishing floor waxes. S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


For more details circle #617 on mailing card. 





Premix Dispensers 
Are Electrically Cooled 

Available in three models, the S & S 
QuiKold Premix Dispensers are elec- 
trically cooled. The manually operated 
units are portable so that they can be 
used in cafeterias, lunchrooms, at con- 
cession stands at games and in any de- 
sired location. The compact dispensers 
are easy to operate and are available 
without serving shelf for installation on 
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existing counters for quick service. 

Units are equipped with 4% h.p. high 
volume Copeland refrigeration unit and 
Heat-X-Changer beverage cooling unit 
for efficient operation, with a capacity 
of nine gallons per hour. Models include 
8600 E-1 with one draft arm for single 
flavor; 8600 E-2 with two draft arms for 
two flavors, and 8600 E-3 with three 
draft arms for three flavors. S & S Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Lima, Ohio. 

For more details circle #618 on mailing card 


Recessed Lighting 
Fits Most Ceiling Systems 
Shallower 12 and 24-inch fixtures have 
been designed to be compatible with 63 
different ceiling systems. The integrated 
Day-Brite recessed lighting is intended 
for acoustical ceilings using exposed 
runner, exposed panel, exposed grid, con- 
cealed mechanical, metal Tee-Bar sus 
pension and conventional plaster ceilings. 
Enclosures for the 12-inch fixtures in- 
clude plastic Cleartex, egg-crate louver, 
or low-brightness Controlens with trans- 





lucent plastic and egg-crate louver, or 
glass available for the 24-inch fixtures. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5411 Bulwer 
Ave., St Louis 7, Mo. 


For more details circle #619 on mailing card 


Hot, Fresh Food 
From New Appliance 

The Fresh-O-Matic by Wear-Ever is a 
new kind of appliance which heats and 
freshens baked goods, meats and other 
foods in three seconds yet occupies a 
little more than a square foot work area. 
Cold food is placed on an easy-to-remove 
tray in the appliance, the cover closed and 
a handle pressed down. The Fresh-O- 
Matic pumps tiny jets of dry steam which 
penetrates foods in seconds thus making 
a variety of hot dishes available in a 
short amount of time. 

The new appliance also steams clams, 
poaches eggs, cooks lobster and barbecues 
spare-ribs. The exterior of the Fresh-O 
Matic is textured aluminum. The Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc., H & I 
Div., New Kensington, Pa. 


For more details circle #620 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 82) 





Darkening Draperies 
Have Flame-Resistant Coat 

New vinyl-coated fabrics for draperies 
to darken classroom and auditorium 
windows are flame-resistant. Designed 
with color patterns and texture on the 
inner side, the draperies are of neutral 
beige on the window side. An inter- 
mediate coating of black vinyl ensures 
opacity. Made of Du Pont “Tontine,” 
the vinyl drapery material has weight 
and softness for draping gracefully over 
large expanses of glass and drawing open 
into minimum space. The new material 
can be sewn and pleated and can be 
hung on regular drapery hardware. 

The new drapery material offers 
permanent flame resistance, high resist- 
ance to deterioration in tearing, high 
tensile strength, resistance to discolora- 
tion due to fading, darkening or chalk- 
ing, does not shrink, stretch or get tacky 
and has a non-porous dry surface which 
is easily kept clean since dust shakes off. 
Du Pont “Tontine” darkening drapery 
is 54 inches wide and is available in a 
number of patterns. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


For more details circle #621 on mailing card. 


Hydraulic Lift Truck 
for Rolling Gymstands 

Wayne Movable Rolling Gymstands 
are now equipped with a specially de- 
signed hydraulic lift truck to permit 
easier raising and lowering of the gym- 
stand section and safer transportation of 
the units. The truck, with a three-ton 
lifting power, need only be slipped under 
the closed unit and pumped with the 
hydraulic jack handle to lift even the 
largest unit. The sudden “let-go”- action 
of raising a gymstand is eliminated with 
the hydraulic operation. A movable gym- 





stand unit is also more easily placed be- 
tween two fixed gymstands with the 
greater maneuverability provided by the 


truck. Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa. 


For more details circle #622 on mailing card. 


What's New... 


Automatic Action 
Folds Table and Bench Unit 

Known as “Portables of Tomorrow,” 
the new line of Erickson portable Fold- 
A-Way table and bench combination 


~ SRR 


units is completely restyled. Automatic 
hydraulic action simplifies handling of 
the units in converting multi-use areas 
for lunchroom or study. When the unit 
is unlatched, it operates gently, safely 
and quietly by itself, saving time of 
custodian or engineer. Chrome steel is 
used in the fold-a-way understructure 
redesigned by Brooks Stevens Associates, 
industrial designers. The new shape sim- 
plifies seating with no bench braces to 
hurdle. The attractive tops, as well as 
the understructures, are constructed to 
withstand the rigors of everyday school 
use. 

Each mobile unit provides seating and 
table space for 24 students. They require 
minimum space for storage. Ten units, 
providing seating and eating space for 
240 students, occupy only 4 by 10 feet 
of storage area. The units are easily 


moved to place of use or to storage with 


minimum effort. Haldeman-Homme 
Mfg. Co., 2580 University Ave., St. 
Paul 14, Minn. 


For more details circle 3623 on mailing card. 


Magic Voice System 
for Instant, Quiet Paging 
Executives, department heads, instruc 
tors and service personnel can be paged 
quietly and quickly with the new Magic 
Voice System of radio paging. Not a 
selective system, the paging is heard by 
all those carrying or wearing the three- 
ounce transistor induction receiver which 
is powered by a 350-500-hour life battery. 
Paging is not heard by students or others 
without the receiver. The system can be 
used only for service personnel or for 


administrative and professional person 
nel as well. 

Building installation of the necessary 
antenna is easily accomplished. The main 
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microphone station is set up at the tele- 
phone switchboard or in the office, as 
desired. Additional stations can also be 
installed in other locations. The Magic 
Voice System saves time in reaching 
professional or other persons, is easily 
installed, inexpensive and efficient in 
operation. Master Video Systems, Inc., 
37 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 


For more details circle #624 on mailing card 


Motorized Microfilm Reader 
Has Large Viewing Screen 

The improved 16 mm_ motorized 
Model PM-1 Recordak Film Reader pro- 
vides a new 14 inch viewing screen. 
Electronic controls permit film travel 
controlled between speeds of one foot 
per minute for scanning, to a rewinding 
speed of 600 feet per minute. For slow 
inspection of film, the electronic controls 
permit the scanning lever to be locked 
at any speed desired for continuous in- 
spection. Higher magnifications of 30 
and 40 diameters are obtained with ac- 
cessory interchangeable lenses. 

With the wider screen no special scan- 
ning mechanism is required for easy 


reading of documents. It also shows in 
full, one face of all documents micro- 
filmed at higher reductions by the du- 
plex or duo methods, while part of the 
backs of these documents is brought into 
view, eliminating considerable scanning 
to check information on the back image. 
All operating controls are mounted con- 
veniently for the operater and a foot 
pedal film control is furnished if desired. 
The new model also has a built-in fea- 
ture for reproducing paper facsimiles 
from the projected microfilm images 
when desired. Recordak Corporation, 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle #625 on mailing card. 


Compartment Tray 
of Heavy-Duty Melamine 

Designed especially for school lunch 
service, the new Lunchamp is a deep- 
compartmented tray of heavy-duty mela- 
mine. The compact tray is relatively 
small in size, yet the deep, proportioned 
walls give it maximum capacity. The 
tray is designed to serve a wide variety 

(Continued on page 84) 


of meals with the upper right-hand com- 
partment designed to hold a tumbler, 
milk carton, cup or soup bowl. The 
rounded corners make the tray easy to 


clean and is designed to permit thorough 
aeration and drainage with level stack- 
ing. Dinnerware Division, Chicago 
Molded Products Corp., 1020 N. Kolmar 
Ave., Chicago 51. 


For more details circle #626 on mailing card 


Air Blender System 
Heats Fresh Outdoor Air 


Heated fresh outdoor air is distributed 
from one central supply source to class- 
room under-window Air Blender units 
in the new Air Blender System. Now 
adapted for school application, the sys- 
tem of heating, ventilating and ventila- 
tion cooling is designed to meet all 
requirements of modern school archi- 
tecture. Heated recirculated classroom 
air is blended with tempered air from 
the central supply unit for classroom 
heating. The recirculated air is drawn 
into the Air Blender through a steam 
or hot water finned-tube heating coil, 
automatically controlled to raise the 
temperature of the passing air for proper 
blending. Effective stand-by heating is 
supplied without operating fans in shut- 
down periods. 

Ventilating cooling compensates for 
classroom heat gains due to solar radia- 
tion through large window areas. Cool- 
ing is limited only by the cooling 
capacity of the outside air. Addition of 
a cooling coil and refrigerating cycle at 
the central supply source provides air 
conditioning. There are no outside air 
inlets or fans, filters, motors or electrical 
wiring in the classrooms. The central 


supply unit simplifies maintenance. The 
Westinghouse Sturtevant Div., Dept, T- 
262, 2000 Reachville St., Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Mass. 


For more details circle #627 on mailing card. 
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is SWEEPING 
times 
the job 





Sea esau e 
Have you studied your floor maintenance costs lately? Take, for 
example, a simple operation like sweeping. Are you just moving dust 
from one spot to another? The right sweeping tool and the right brush 
dressing can make all the difference. Remember, 95c of each floor 
maintenance dollar goes for labor. That’s why it pays to call in your 








The Hillyard Maintaineer 
is the man who brings 
Hillyard experience to your 
problem. He is “On Your 
Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


nearby Hillyard Maintaineer® for a consultation. He'll carefully 


study your floor maintenance problems; recommend methods, materials 


and tools to do the job efficiently—and save you money! 


oe 
Ee 









ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


CASE HISTORY-SWEEPING ee 


“FILE Th PASSAIC, N. J. 






SEE IF THE MAINTAINEER CAN HELP YOU! 






s AD-SORBS — action) first 





HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 


Yes, I'll take you up! Without charge or obii- 
gation, have the Hillyard Maintaineer® show 
me how to take advantage of new streamlined 
floor treatment procedures. 
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What's New... 


Camera and Flasholder 
in Integrated Unit 

A new 35 mm camera with flasholder 
as an integrated unit is offered in the 
Kodak Signet 40 Camera. The versatile 
miniature camera is especially useful to 





colleges for producing their own visual 
materials or photographic progress re- 
ports due to its simple operation. The 
two interchangeable flash reflectors de- 
liver peak efficiency and the three-inch 
reflector gives high light distribution 
with M-2 bulbs, while the four-inch 
gives maximum light distribution with 
No. 5 or 25 bulbs. 

An exposure guide for use with color 
or black-and-white film under existing 
daylight conditions is part of the camera, 
and the guide, for use of various com- 
binations of flash lamps and films, is 
part of the flasholder. The camera 
weighs just one pound and is equipped 
with Ektanon 46 mm f/3.5 precision 
lens, lumenized and _ color-corrected. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


For more details circle 3628 on mailing card. 


Typewriter Desk Height 
Quickly Adjustable 

The new No. 23511 Automatic Type- 
writer Desk is quickly and easily ad- 
justable in height from 25 to 30 inches. 
The typing platform is raised or lowered 
by a non-removable turn-handle con- 
cealed beneath and to the right of the 
knee space. Desks can be readily changed 
in height by each pupil to suit his in- 
dividual height for typing efficiency. 
When raised to the full 30 inches the 
platform forms a smooth flat writing 





surface with the desk top. The all 
wooden desk is of solid birch and maple 
construction. Desks of America, Inc., 


Bridgeport 6, Conn. 


For more details circle 2629 on mailing card 
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Cooking Equipment 
Fills Individual Needs 

The new line of Garland Heavy-Duty 
Ranges has been designed to fit the in- 
dividual needs of institutional kitchens. 
Range tops for separate cooking and 
multiple top combination on the 40 and 
50 series 6-burner ranges are available 
in the line. Thus it is possible to com- 
bine hot top sections and open burners; 
griddle sections and open burners or hot 
top sections and griddle sections. The 
new ranges are said to reduce the time 
required to prepare foods and to lower 
the operating costs. 

Other new developments include a 
broiler with controlled oven below the 
broiler grid area, front firing, improved 
installation of high shelf and new black 
porcelain finish in addition to standard 
black paint and stainless steel. Garland 
Range Div., Welbilt Corp., Maspeth 78, 
L.L, N.Y. 


For more details circle #630 on mailing card 


Basketball Scoreboard 
for Any Size Gymnasium 
The Naden N-525 Basketball Score- 


board features a 26-inch dial clock and 
four-inch white numerals to show the 





and team names. The clock is 
graduated in seconds and minutes and 
employs a vivid red sweep second hand. 
Red bulls-eyes indicate playing period 
and a vibrating horn and red lights 
automatically indicate the end of play 
periods. 

Actual team names can be inserted in 
place of “Home” and “Visitors” which 
fit into the scoreboard on slides. The 
scoreboard is available with an eight, 
10 or 20-minute period clock and is 72 
inches long and 28 inches high. Naden 
Industries, Webster City, Iowa. 


For more details circle #63! on mailing card 


score 


Hot Cocoa 
By Adding Water 

Carnation’s Instant Chocolate Flavored 
Drink dissolves instantly in hot water to 
make a rich chocolate flavored cocoa. It 
may also be added to ice water for a 
cold chocolate drink. Both drinks have 
all the milk nutrition and creamy flavor 
of fresh chocolate drink. The mix is 
available in three sizes: single serving 
foil package, a portion control package 
reconstituting to one gallon, and a 25 
pound size. Carnation Co., 5045 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


For more details circle #632 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 86) 


Portable Tape Recorder 
With Realistic Sound 

The Bell & Howell portable tape re 
corder, Model 300-L, features the “Mira- 





2000” 
sound reproduction. This is achieved by 
the placement of four speakers — one 
eight-inch “woofer” on each side and 


cle sound system for realistic 


electrostatic “tweeters” in front. 
Each electrostatic speaker contains a 
thousand small apertures which act as 
miniature loud speakers. 

Other features of the portable model 
include three separate motors to drive 
the capstan and feed, and take-up mech 
anism which improves sound fidelity and 
permits faster winding operations. The 
unit is built into a fawn and brown 
scuffproof carrying case, Bell & Howell 
Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


For more details circle #633 on mailing card 
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Aluminum Window System 
Features Simple Construction 

Simplicity of construction with econ 
omy in first cost and installation are fea 
tures of the new Geyser aluminum bar 
window system. Narrow muntins give 
a neat, trim appearance with flat, un 
ornamented exterior surfaces for modern 
appearance and easy cleaning. The Gey- 
ser glazing system leaves no facing putty 
exposed. 

Installation may be made from either 
the inside or the outside of the structure 
and permits random spacing of mount- 
ing holes in the structure for attachment 
of subframe. The new Series 7 “Con 
temporary” design is available in any 


= 








size to meet architectural requirements. 
Standard sizes range up to 12 feet six 
inches in height with mullion spacings 
of either three feet six inches or four 
feet. E. K. Geyser Co., 915 McArdle 
Roadway, Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 


For more details circle #634 on mailing card. 
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Northeastern University’s New Physical Education Center, Boston, 
Massachusetts; construction includes sound conditioning installation 
of Acousti-Celotex Standard Perforated Mineral Fiber Tile. 
Acousti-Celotex Contractor: Pitcher & Company, Inc. 


QU | E | wins ‘ies Noise for University 


Cheering crowds and spirited game activity make the ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile provides a quiet at- 
athletic building one of the noisiest on the campus .. . mosphere for classrooms, corridors, lecture halls, study 
and a prime prospect for noise control. Many hundreds rooms, auditoriums, cafeterias. The improved acoustics 
of colleges and universities are finding the effective help facilitate the processes of both learning and 
answer to this noise problem in Acousti-Celotex Sound teaching. Mail Coupon Today for a /ree analysis of 
Conditioning. They also find that a sound-absorbing the noise problem in your school, plus free booklet. 


MAIL NOW! 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. T-27 
120 Sovth La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart and your book- 
let, “Sound Conditioning for Schools and Colleges. 


a VAIL NSE GSS MBE Te 
REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code—The Celotex Corporation, 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


Noeme____ Title 




















What's New... 


Sliding Glass Door 
for Any Weather 

Engineered especially to give protec- 
tion against any extreme of climate, the 


new Fleetlite aluminum sliding glass 
door will accommodate plate glass or 
standard or full inch Thermopane or 
Twindow insulating glass. The inter 
locking weatherstrip design and cushion 
ing action create a positive seal when 
the door is closed, checking northern 
winds and snow and preventing air, 
water or wind-blown dirt and dust in 
hitration. The special design eliminates 
dirt traps, thus reducing maintenance 
and cleaning chores. 

The special overhead suspension as 
sures silent, easy operation and effective 
door sill weatherproofing. The new door 
is practical and functional and can be 


installed in practically any type of con- 
struction. It provides freedom and flexi- 
bility of design for schools, hospitals 
and other institutions. Fleet of America, 
Inc., 2015 Walden Ave., Buffalo 25, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2635 on mailing card. 


Tecfab Building Panels 
for Modern Construction 

The result of ten years of research and 
development, Tecfab Panels of light- 
weight masonry composition are new in 
design, use and economy. Consisting of 
a corrugated steel core embedded in pre- 
cast perlite concrete, the Tecfab Panel 
can be used for complete wall, interior 
partition, floor and roof systems. It is 
quickly erected and features low initial, 
installation and maintenance costs. 

Practically any color and texture of 


exposed aggregate can be produced for . 


the exterior face of the panels. The sur- 
face can be alternately finished with 
corrosion-proof metal or any other de 
sired material. The interior face of 
smooth white perlite concrete can be left 
with the natural finish or painted. The 
panels are four inches thick, have high 
strength exterior concrete, are easily 
handled and available in virtually any 
size or shape desired. Tecfab is an ad- 
vanced, versatile, precast wall paneling 
system for all modern construction. Tec- 


fab, Inc., Beltsville, Md. 


For more details circle 636 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 88) 


Single-Unit Convenience 
in Study Top Desk : 

Model 789 Study Top Desk is de 
signed for pupil convenience with the 
large sturdy steel book box which is 
easily accessible by finger-tip control of 
the lift-lid. Books, papers and accessories 
will not fall out of the completely en- 
closed box. There is also a three inch 
front-to-back adjustment between the 
book box and the top which has ample 
working area. 

Desk tops are available in heavy hard 
wood plywood or in plastic. Seat and 


chair back are constructed of curved 
plywood. The heavy-gauge tubular 
steel frames are available in five metal 
finishes. Griggs Equipment, Inc., Box 
630, Belton, Tex. 


For more details circle 2637 on mailing card 





158 Edgehill Dr. 





Rolls easily, will carry heavy loads. 


SAVE YOUR CUSTODIAN ... 
YOU NEED HIM... 


The Safety-Ramp lets him move his floor machines from floor to floor 
safely and easily. The safety catches won't let the machine fall. 


Telescoping action covers long and short flights of stairs. 


Strong lightweight aluminum. Weighs only 15 pounds. 


Pats. Pend 


The Safety-Ramp Truck perfectly fits the ramp and can be used to move 
other floor machines, boxes, books and other equipment. 


Built in safety catch holds the load on the Safety-Ramp. 
Versatile, use it all over your building. 


Call your supplier or write to: 


SAFETY-RAMP CoO. 


Akron 12, Ohio 
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What's New... 


Low-Cost TV Circuit 
for Instructional Activities 
Model 103 Closed-Circuit Utility Chain 


Package is a low-cost television unit de- 


BBs 


signed for instructional activities. The 
system centers around a new 103-A cam 
era designed for functional control from 
a monitor position, giving a complete 
television unit at The 
system includes 


minimum 
two cameras, camera 
control unit and remote control panel, 
illustrated, as well as syne generator, film 
and slide projectors, multi-plexer, cables 
and other facilities. Dage Television 
Division, Thompson Products, Inc., Mich- 
igan City, Ind. 


For more details circle 2638 on mailing card 


cost. 


Folding Tables Feature 
Functional Leg Designs 

Two new leg designs have been intro 
duced to the Barricks line of folding 
tables. The Deluxe Series features the 
pedestal V-Leg which allows even persons 
seated at the extreme end to sit com 
fortably as the V is close to the center 


and the tubular steel base is flush with 
the floor. The Standard Series uses the 
Spread-Leg design in which both legs 
taper outward for extra strength and sta- 
bility. 

Both series have the patented auto- 
matic LegLock which allows the table 
legs to be locked firmly into position yet 
folded up quickly with a simple one- 
hand motion. The tables are sturdily 
built with steel center construction and 
welded tubular steel legs. Tops are fin- 
ished with Duron, Weytex, Formica or 
Pionite plastic or plywood. Barricks Mfg. 
Co., 134 W. 54th St., Chicago 9. 


For more details circle 2639 on mailing card 


Sound Reenforcement System 
for Acoustic Difficulties 

Previously unanswered acoustic difh- 
culties in reverberant auditoriums as well 
as out of doors are said to be answered 
with a new acoustic correction and reen 
forcement system based on the use of 
line source speaker columns. Technical 
experimentations in England resulted in 
the new system. The heart of the system 
is the line source speaker column which 
directs a flat, fan-shaped beam, charac 
teristic of the fog-lamp, to concentrate 95 
per cent of acoustic output in the audi- 
ence area. Thus only five per cent of the 
sound leaks upward to the reverberant 
portions of the auditorium. The sharp, 


(Continued on page 90) 





FURNITURE 


narrow sound beam eliminates echoes, 
resulting in clear projection of voices 
and music. John Ould, Ltd., U.S.A., 519 
S. Fifth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


For more details circle #640 on mailing card 


Lightweight Luminaire 
for Indoor Lighting 

A twin-tube, ceiling-attached luminaire 
offering superior light control is available 
in the new Realite. It has a new type total 
prismatic enclosure known as Prisma- 
lume. Prismalume is a precisely molded 
element which controls light in all direc- 
tions and provides a high level of down- 
ward light and an indirect component 
along the ceiling, while eliminating all 
glare from the direct viewing zone. 

Realite is a versatile unit designed to 
integrate with most modern architecture. 
It accommodates two fluorescent lamps 
in each four foot length. Units can be 


ganged together to form continuous runs 
without transverse supports. It can be 
installed directly on the ceiling or with 
pendent hangers. Holophone Company, 
Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


For more details circle 2641 on mailing card. 








Wall-Saving 
Easy Chair 


Also available, a wide 
assortment of chairs 


No. 610 


lesson in economy... 


Meterflo 


DISPENSERS 





for 
automatic 


self-service 


bulk milk 
dispensing 


Simply by touching a button 
or dropping acoin.... 


METERFLO DISPENSERS deliver 
a CONTROLLED PORTION 
of refrigerated milk... . 
AUTOMATICALLY. 

These features permit dual use 
of METERFLO Units in Schools, 
Universities, Hospitals and 
industrial feeding os a self- 
service milk dispenser in food 
service lines during meal hours; 
or as a self-service coin-oper- 
ated milk vendor for refresh- 
ment service ‘round the clock. 
Whether you seek to solve one 
or both problems, METERFLO’s 
Floor Model design, using 5 and 
10 gal. dairy cans provides the 
utmost in economy and service. 


and tables for dor- 
mitory, social room, 
dining room andother 
uses 

See your dealer or 
write us for our dis- 
tributor’s name 


AMERICAN 


CHAIR COMPANY 
MAN f A. ©. TT. Ease 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Model D 2-5/10-F2 


Write today for further infor- 
mation on Meterflo Units as 
used at Notre Dame Univ., 
Univ. of Wisc., Mich. State 
Univ., Hurley Hosp. 


t Motors Corp. and many others. 


PERMANENT DISPLAYS: Chicago — Space 1650, Merchandise Mart 
New York — Decorative Arts Center, 305 East 63rd St. (9th Floor) 
Miami — 3900 Biscayne Boulevard * Boston — 92 Newbury Street 
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California County Hospital 
Brightens Interiors with 
6000 Square Feet of 
Mississippi Glass 


Extensive use of rolled glass in partitions, 
doors, and windows gives this new San Mateo 
County Hospital a bright, cheerful atmosphere 
. .. Creates a pleasant environment for staff, 
patients and visitors. The extreme practicality 
of glass partitions as well as their unexcelled 
beauty recommended their installation. The 
diffusing glass floods rooms and corridors 
with softened “borrowed light,” yet protects 
privacy. And maintenance is so simple . . . the 
glass wipes shining “hospital clean” with a 
damp cloth, never requires repainting. 


Clear Polished Misco provides maximum protection with undistorted 
view. This is widely preferred for windows, doors, skylights. 


When you build or remodel consider the 
many benefits that only glass can offer you 
in partitions, doors, windows, skylights. Spec- 
ify Mississippi Glass. Available everywhere 
in a wide variety of patterns and surface fin- 
ishes for every daylighting requirement. 


Send for free a 


catalog. Address m - 


Dept. 27. + ° 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
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Privacy plus protection against breakage or fire is achieved with this installation of Smooth 
Rough Misco Wire Glass. Misco, approved Fire Retardant No. 32, tends to help bottle up fires. 


Architects: Stone, Mulloy, Marraccini & Patterson, San Francisco 


Glass and glazing by: San Francisco Giass Company 


Structural Corrugated Glass is translucent without being transparent, 
brightens both rooms and halls with “borrowed light” 


— 


TT Wh 


one 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS cCcCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. + St. Louis 7, Mo. 


NEW YORK e« CHICAGO e« FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND 


WIRED 


GLASS 
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What's New... 


Metal-Clad China 
Now Offered by Hall 


Hall China Company is now handling 
the line of Metal-Clad China by Plate 


_ 


craft. The ware has a lustrous stain- 
proof metal plating which is hermetically 
sealed to the outer surface of the china 
by a secret Swedish process. It has taste 
purity plus strength and is constructed 
to guard against chipping. Hall Metal- 
Clad ware does not stain or tarnish and 
requires no polishing or replating. Craze- 
proof Hall China forms the inside of 
the ware and will not pit or corrode. 
The Hall China Metal-Clad by Plate 
craft units include several styles of tea 
pots, coffee pots, jugs, sugars, creamers, 
petite marmiutes and casseroles. They 
offer not only strength but attractive 
appearance for tray or table service. The 


Hall China Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 


For more details circle £642 on mailing card 


Portable Water Carrier 
Rolls onto Athletic Field 


Athletes can refresh themselves quickly 
and in a sanitary manner with the new 
Behrens Portable Water Caddy. The 
unit consists of a five-gallon stainless steel 
tank mounted on semi-pneumatic rubber 
tired wheels with two push-button foun- 
tains which deliver iced water under a 
steady pressurized flow. A sturdy tubular 
steel hand rail and long pulling handle 


facilitate delivery of the Water Caddy 
across the field to the players. The model 
is completely sanitary, dustproof and 
easy to clean and fill. Behrens Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Waukesha, Wis. 

For more details circle 2643 on mailing card. 


WRINGERS ARE 
NOT ALIKE... 


eee the reason why maintenance men prefer 


“FLOOR-KING” 
Twin Outfit 
for 24 to 36 oz. mops 


p Wringers 


@Splash-proof wringing 
action squeezes mops 
dry in one fast motion... 
powerful gears do all 
the work... save you 
labor time. 


@ Corrosion-resistant 
electroplated finish as- 
sures many years’ ser- 
vice. 


@Rolls effortlessly on 
rubber casters .. . no 
lifting necessary. 


@ Mops last longer, with- 
out tearing, twisting. 


Write now for illustrated 
new catalog or see 
your jobber. 


GEERPRES WRINGER, inc. 


P.O. BOX 658 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Electric Typewriter 
Has “Half Moon” Keys 

Among the improved features on the 
new model Underwood “Golden Touch” 
electric typewriter are the half moon 
keys designed to protect finger nails. 
Reduced typing effort, due to the new 
cushioning device, is another feature of 
the new models. The “Golden Touch” 
Electric Typewriters have keyboard mar- 
gin setting, multi-carbon dial, electric 
ribbon rewind and automatic carriage 
return. Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16. 


For more details circle 644 on mailing card. 


Lawn Maintenance Unit 
Has Snowthrower 

The Jari Junior power unit with Snow- 
thrower attachment handles up to 300 
shovelfuls of snow per minute by throw- 
ing the snow in one direction. A special 
raker bar cuts up packed snow into small 
pieces which can also be easily thrown 


aside. The attachment can be used 


through drifts up to 18 inches and deeper. 

The snowthrower attachment is easily 
removed and replaced by a lawnmower, 
power sprayer, sickle bar mower and 
tiller-cultivator. The power unit features 
an aluminum 1.75 h.p. engine, adjustable 
handlebars and clutch control rod which 
provides positive forward drive. Jari 
Products, Inc., 2990 Pillsbury Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


For more details circle 2645 on mailing card 


Cleaner for Stainless Steel 
Leaves Stain Resistant Coating 
Spots, finger prints and stains are 
easily removed from stainless steel and 
Monel with Lac-O-Nu Metal Cleaner. 
At the same time it leaves a clean, hard, 
stain-resistant finish which is readily 
cleaned by wiping with a clean cloth or 
one dampened with Lac-O-Nu. The new 
solvent cleaner can also be used to re- 
move stains and spots from plastic and 
leatherette without damage to the color 
or finish, according to the report. The 
product was developed by the Research 
Laboratories of Armco Steel Corporation. 
For heavy duty cleaning Nu-Steel No. 
A-150 is said to remove lime stains from 
dishwashers and coffee urns and heat 
tints and carbonized areas on stainless 
steel. United States Pumice Supply Co., 
Inc., 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, Calif. 


For more details circle #646 on mailing card. 
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What's New... 


Two Serving Platters 
in Double-Tough Dinnerware 

Two new serving platters have been 
added to the line of Corning Double- 
Tough Dinnerware. The platters mea- 
sure 94 and 11% inches in outside di- 
ameter and are available in green and 
maroon band trim and with gray, coral, 
autumn and aqua sprayed borders. This 
brings the line of Corning tempered, 
heat-resistant dinnerware to 24 pieces. 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


For more details circle #647 on mailing card. 


Thermo-Fax Machine 
Copies Books and Papers 

One of the new models of the Thermo- 
Fax copying machines is designed to 
copy material from books, magazines, 
newspapers and other bulky units, 
well as any other printed, written 
typed material. The “Premier” machine 
has an 8 by 14 inch copy area. Copy 
paper is placed on the machine, then the 


as 
or 





book or other material to be copied 
placed face down on top, the cover is 
lowered and a button pushed. When 
the copying cycle is completed, the light 
shuts off and the cover is raised auto- 
matically. The book, or other material, 
is removed and the copy is ready for 
immediate use. Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minn. 


For more details circle 2648 on mailing card. 


Semi-Private Offices 
With Divider Partitions 

Hauserman Divider Wall partitions 
create semi-private offices from open 
floor space in quick installation time. Of 
precision steel and 24 inch glass construc 
tion, the divider walls are available in 
two types: unglazed at a height of 43 
inches from the floor, including legs; 
and glazed, 66 inches from the floor. 
There is a four inch space between the 
bottom of all panels and the floor. 

Other features of the partitions include 
snap-in attachment of panels, leveling 
for uneven floors, concealed 
channels, baked enamel finish 
and plastic glazing strips for inserting 
and removing glass panels without dan- 
ger of chipping or breakage. The E. F. 
Hauserman Co., 6800 Grant Ave., Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. 


For more details circle 4649 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Floor Machines 
for Heavy Duty Maintenance 

The Tornado Series 90 heavy duty 
floor machines includes 14, 16 and 18 
inch brush sizes to fill the individual 
need of any institution for heavy duty 
floor care. The series responds under 
the heaviest loads for scrubbing, strip- 
ping, polishing, steel wooling, sanding 
and terrazzo grinding. Features of the 
new machines include dual switch con- 
trols at the handle, under-handle cable 


connection and self-retracting, non-mark 


hi 





ing neoprene wheels and vinyl bumpers 
around the edge of the housing to pre 
vent scuffing of equipment. Breuer Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., 5100 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 


For more details circle 
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2650 on mailing card 
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CHAIR 





CLASSROOM 





Permits proper seat height for 
both standard and higher re- 
quirements. 


s 





LABORATORY 





AJUSTRITE was first de- 
signed and made specifically 
for laboratory use. 


A posture type chair with seat adjustment of 16” 
backrest hovizontal and vertical adjustment of 5” 
for teaching and practicing posture in typing and other 


Garbage Disposers 
in Heavy-Duty Models 

Two new heavy duty models have 
been added to the line of Waste King 





commercial garbage disposers. The HV, 
powered by a 1% h.p. motor, has a 
grinding capacity of 1000 pounds per 
hour, for handling waste from large in- 
stitutions. The HD is a % h.p. unit 
designed to handle 575 pounds per hour. 
The new additions complete the Waste 
King line, making availabie units with 
grinder capacities ranging from 200 to 
2000 pounds of food waste per hour. 
Technical in the two 
new models have been incorporated into 
the entire line of Waste King disposers. 
These include improved cone spray, re- 
designed overhead spray with squeeze- 
valve water control and a_ removable 
silverware trap. Waste King Corp., 3301 
Fruitland, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


For more details circle 65! on mailing card. 


improvements 


TRITE 


S and STOOLS for 


VOCATIONAL 





AJUSTRITE offers many ad- 
vantages to the effectiveness 
of instruction and practice. 


91" 
to 21”, 


. Ideal 





business classes. Some science classrooms and laboratories 
use this type to advantage. Also comes with higher ad- 
justment ranges. Reasonably priced. 


The most popular AJUSTRITE stool. Seat adjusts 18” 
to 27"—has 13” diameter steel seat; hardwood seat, 
backrest, floor glides optional. All metal construction for 
lifetime durability. This one stool meets most require- 
ments in majority of laboratories and shops which would 
otherwise need several sizes of ordinary stools. 





Model Model 
TSC 1520 32 MODELS IN THE AJUSTRITE LINE $ 1827 
GUARANTEED 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
515 Conneaut St. « Bowling Green, Ohio f : 


opliT 


against failure due to de- 
fective material or work- 
manship for a period of 
10 years. 


FREE TRIAL 
Samples furnished for 30- 
day trial without obliga- 
tion. Send for illustrated 
folder. 


poustHan 


+++ fo any 
Height Desired * 





Kop 
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What's New... 


Audio Visual Unit 
for Daylight Film Showing 

The Cine Educator is a complete audio 
visual unit with 16 mm projector, built-in 


screen, built-in speaker and storage space 
for reels, films and other equipment. The 
big 16 by 23 inch rear projection screen 
provides a bright sharp picture in any 
lighted room. The unit is mounted on 
heavy casters and can be easily 
moved for use in any classroom. . 

Operating controls are mounted on the 
top exterior part of the Cine Educator 
cabinet, enabling the instructor to stand 
in front of the class and point out im- 
portant parts of the picture with full 
command of controls. The Cine Educa- 
tor is 59 inches high, 2914 inches wide 


duty 


and 38 inches long, permitting easy ac- 
cess through a 30 inch door. Busch 
Film and Equipment Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


For more details circle #652 on mailing card. 


Conolite Chalkboard 
Has Excellent Writing Surface 
Extensive tests in research laboratories 
as well as in classrooms indicate that the 
new Conolite Chalkboard has the per- 
formance characteristics of blackboard 
combined with low cost. Abrasion resist- 
ance, ease of application and stain re- 
sistance of Conolite polyester laminate 
are some of the qualities which give the 
chalkboard its excellent writing surface. 
Conolite Chalkboard is flexible and 
comes in 30 foot rolls, 36 inches wide. 
It erases clean with no visible scratch 
lines, and red, black and yellow wax 
crayon, pencil and ball point pen as well 
as chalk marks are readily washed off. 
The new chalkboard is made in standard 
green color. Conolite’ Division, Conti- 
nental Can Co., 205 W. 14th St., Wil- 
mington 99, Del. 


For more details circle #653 on mailing card. 


Whole Milk Powder 
Dissolves Instantly 

Snowflake whole milk powder dis- 
solves instantly in hot water for immedi- 
ate use or may be chilled for drinking. 
The reconstituted product tastes and 


(Continued on page 94) 











that have heen matted 
by traffic & scrubbing. 








Tinolan process was devel- 
oped in a leading museum to 
do a superior job of restoring 
rare tapestries and wool fab- 
rics. There is nothing else 
equal for carpets and rugs. 


Easier—Costs less 


Rugs and carpets are treated 
without removal; are back in 
service the same day. It’s less 
work and costs less in money 
than harmful scrubbing with 
the usual detergents. Tinolan 
mothproofs too, while it re- 
stores. 


Write for trial offer data. 


TINOLAN 


The Tinolan Company of America, Inc., Wallingford Rd., Media, Pa. 
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Send today for your copy. 


cooks like fresh homogenized milk. 
Snowflake is available in four pound 
cans which will make 16 quarts of whole 
fluid milk. Webster Van Winkle Corp., 
99 Summit Ave., Summit, N. J. 


For more details circle 654 on mailing card 


Puritan China 
Has Wide Scalloped Edge 

The new Puritan shape in Walker 
China is fundamentally traditional in 
styling. The wide rim has an attractively 
scalloped edge which adds distinction 
to traditional or modern settings. The 
Puritan shape can be decorated with a 


choice of colorful designs, or with a 
solid rim, as illustrated, to suit the decor 
of the institution. The Walker China 
Co., Bedford, Ohio. 


For more details circle #655 on mailing card. 
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' HELP IN SELECTING 
and SPECIFYING 
LOCK-TYPE LETTER BOXES 
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Federal’s new publica- 
tion offers complete 
description and speci- 
fications on both Key 


and Combination Lock-Type Letter Boxes 
plus other mail room equipment. Shows how 
to utilize minimum space for maximum effi- 
ciency and security. 


ea 
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Dirt can’t \ anchor... 
i 


L\ 


...sails away with 


Cindet 


all-purpose 
ferro Mel-ti-tael-tah 


DIRT FILM breaks up on contact with Cindet suds. 
The particles ride up inside the bubbles — cannot 
anchor — literally sail away via your suction or mop 
pick-up. The job is easier — the surface is cleaner. 
Dilute in lots of water — hard water makes no dif- 
ference. Use on any kind of flooring — any surface 
that can stand plain water. 


For free sanitary survey 
of your premises ask 


your Dolge service man 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





for Comfort and Economy 


@ Fiat coil spring of Swedish steel; cadmium plated for 
corrosion and rust resistance. Unexcelled for comfort— 
gives uniform support to entire mattress area. 

@ Head end available in choice of decorator’s colors, solid 
colors, carnival patterns, and woodgrained formica 
finishes. Edge of head board is protected with plastic. 

@ “L” frame holds mattress securely in position. Legs are 
sturdy steel tubes having large 214” glides. 















For particulars 
and price write 
for Bulletin 1042 


FICHENLAUBC 


Contract Furniture 


3501 BUTLER ST., PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 












ESTABLISHED 1873 


For folding chairs 
with comfort, rigidity 


and enduring service 


For all-around comfort, durable 





rigidity, strength and functional 
purpose you can't match this fold- 


ing chair. It's Krueger's finest and THESE 


DETAILS 
ASSURE 


your best long-life value. Non- 


tipping Y-type frames of heavy- 


gauge tubular steel are electrically LASTING SATISFACTION 
welded into one strong unit that will 6-inch built- 
withstand the hardest usage. if up frame 
// strengtheners 
it — seat spacers 


A WEALTH OF FEATURES — Such as 


vertical frame strengtheners; strong, 


provide more 
rigid bearings at 

P seat pivot point— 
secure and silent seat stops; unusually prevents featne epeeadine, 


large, posture-comfort seats; fully cov- 





ered safety hinges; and quiet, quick 
Spot - 


| LA welded 
y steel seat 
stops capped with 


rubber bumpers 

assure positive seat lock 
—quiet operation when 

opening or folding chair. 


and easy folding action are just some 
of the many features built into Krue- 


ger's exacting engineering standards. 


TWO POPULAR MODELS — No. 81, 
an all-steel chair with contour shaped 
seat and backrest; No. 82 which fea- 





Fully covered 
safety hinges 
prevent finger 


pinching 
and clothing 
tears—a 


safety factor feature many 
other chairs do not have. 


tures a 5-ply hardwood veneer contour 
seat with steel backrest. Choice of 
Beige, Azure Grey or Saunders Green 
baked-on enamel finish frames— Wood 


seat, natural satin finish. 


seeeceseeseoseeeeeee paosencseooesseese SOHHSESSSSSSSSSSSSHSSESSESSSEESE 





Four standard sizes 
hold both X-type 
channel and Y-type 
tubular chairs — 
upright or horizontal. 
Regular or under-stage 


. 
models available. Demountable White 


end arms ond exclusive chan-angle For new, complete line catalog No. 
frame permit stacking empty trucks. 600 as well as brochure No. 100. 
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What's New... 


Tray Dispenser 
Is Mobile Unit 

The new AMF Lowerator Dispenser 
for trays is a mobile floor type unit of 


all stainless steel construction. Proper 
alignment of the tray stack is maintained 
by two guides which also prevent trays 
from shifting when the unit is being 
wheeled about. 

Up to 150 trays can be placed and 
stored and dispensed at service level in 
the new mobile unit. The Lowerator 
Tray Dispenser has a push-pull handle 
and all-swivel, rubber tired casters for 
easy handling to and from loading areas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 261 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle 656 on mailing card. 


Immediate Production 
of Transparency Film 

A positive transparency film, which is 
ready for projection within minutes after 
the picture is taken, is now available. 
The film can be produced without special 
training and is effective for projection to 
a large audience. It is so sensitive that 
daylight pictures can be taken indoors 
without auxiliary lighting, yet revealing 
sharpness and brilliance when projected. 

For audio-visual application, instructors 
can photograph maps, diagrams, docu- 
ments and other material for immediate 
projection and can copy printed material 
for filing. The new transparency film is 
called Polaroid-Lord Projection Film. 
The Polaroid Corp., 730 Main St., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 


For more details circle #657 on mailing card. 


Wet-Dry Vacuum 
of Heavy-Duty Construction 

Premier features heavy-duty construc- 
tion for long-life in its new Model P-905 
Master-Vac. The rugged steel tank fin- 
ished in baked enamel holds 10 gallons 
liquid or one bushel dry dirt. The 
Master-Vac is 32% inches high, 214% 
inches in diameter weighing 38 pounds. 
A complete line of accessories is avail- 
able. Premier Co., 755 Woodlawn Ave., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

For more details circle #658 on mailing card. 

(Continued on page 96) 


Volume Control 
in Showermaster Unit 

The new Showermaster Control unit 
has a built-in volume control and shutoff. 
Encased in a modern chrome panel, it 
is a complete, self-contained thermostatic 
control for individual showers. The 
built-in volume control saves water and 
the bi-metal Dura-trol thermostat auto- 
matically compensates for temperature 
and pressure changes in either the hot 
or cold water supply, ensuring against 
sudden changes. Safety stops limit the 
hot water temperature to 115 degrees F. 
maximum and selection of the desired 
volume will not affect temperatures. 


The Showermaster has only one mov- 
ing part, which is self-cleaning, making 
is simple to install and maintain. Leon- 
ard Valve Co., Cranston 7, R.1. 

For more details circle £659 on mailing card. 











FROM THE MebdlSalleze. 
SEATING 


FAMILY OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Students spend about 15,000 hours in school, from 
kindergarten through college. They need the best- 
designed school furniture you can give them. 
American Seating’s CLASSMATE@® line, for ex- 
ample, excels for classroom use — improves teacher 
guidance and control, student learning. Note con- 
venient corner entry to book-box on this unit, also 
self-adjusting back on chair. Write for free full- 
color catalog! American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. World’s Leader in Public Seating. 











LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? 


Someone to fill a vacancy in your staff—a Busi- 
ness Manager—Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds—Purchasing Agent—Director of Food 
Service and Dormitories? 


Or maybe you are thinking about making a 
change. 


If so, consider placing a “Classified Advertise- 
ment in the next issue of College and University 
Business. 


It costs but 20c a word (minimum charge of 
$4.00) to place your story before the admin- 
istrative officers of colleges and universities in 
this country and Canada. 


“Classified Advertisements” are working success- 
fully for others—they can do the same for you. 


WRITE TO: Classified Advertisements 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. MICHIGAN + CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
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FREE Booklet: 








Some of the Educational Topics: 


@ Multi-Class Teaching 

@ Helping Teachers Get Better Results 
@ Equipment for TV Teaching Systems 
@ Educational Television Stations 


(Two successful educational 
Stations ore described) 


Some of the Medical Topics: 


e TV for Medical Training and Education 
@ TV for Research, Dentistry and Surgery 
e TV Microscopy 

@ Inter-Hospital Hook-Ups. 


(The use of Television in c large 
medical center is described) 





Tmk(s) @ 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


BROADCAST AND TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 
CAMDEN, N.J. 


in Canada: 
RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


Vol. 22, No. 2, February 1957 
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Describes the use of 


Closed Circuit Television 


© Applications 
© Typical Sytem 
o How RCA Can Assist 


---In Education 
---In Medicine 


Learn how RCA’s specialized experience can be of assis- 
tance to you in planning television for specific applica- 
tions... how RCA’s extensive Systems Planning 
Department is available to integrate a wide variety of 
equipment into an installation that will suit your special 
requirements. Systems and equipment—both color and 
monochrome—are explained and illustrated, with dia- 
grams and photographs. Mail coupon for your copy. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Broadcast & Television Equipment 
Educational Administrator 

Dept. 0-34, Bidg. 15-1,. Camden, N.J. 


Please send me brochure on RCA High-Fidelity Television Systems for Education. 


Have RCA Television Representative call. 
NAME 
INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





STATE 
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What's New... 


Literature and Services 
e Why the FMC Jet Disposer and Uten- 


sil Washer are practical for institutional 
kitchens is told in Bulletin KB565, “Cost 
Savers for Every Busy Kitchen.” Con- 
struction diagrams and installation data 
are also included in this informative 
leaflet offered by Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., Kitchen Equipment 
Dept., 103 E. Maple St., Hoopeston, Ill. 


‘or more details circle 4660 on mailing card. 


e How GPL ii-TV is applicable for ob- 
servation, magnification, instruction and 
control in institutional and industrial 
situations is told in a new brochure re- 
leased by General Precision Laboratory, 
63 Bedford Rd., Pleasantville, N.Y. The 
leaflet discusses the four basic camera 
units for indoor and outdoor use, con- 
trol and switch units and monitors and 


illustrates typical applications. 
For more details circle 366! on mailing card. 


© Mechanical folding, portable and per- 
manent bleachers manufactured by Ber- 
lin Chapman Co., Bleacher Div., Berlin, 
Wis. are the subject of a new catalog. 
Information on chair stands, studio seat- 
ing and backstops are also included, 
along with full construction details and 


specifications of all equipment. 
For more details circle #662 on mailing card 


e The new “Trophy” line of swimming 
pool equipment is described in Catalog 
803 released by Elgin Softener Corp., 
Swimming Pool Div., Elgin, Ill. Di 
vided into four sections for easy refer- 
ence, the manual discusses fittings in- 
stalled in pool walls and floors, water 
purification equipment, deck equipment 


and engineering data. 
For more details circle #663 on mailing card 


e The advantages of three methods of 
hot water perimeter piping systems for 
classroom unit ventilators are cleverly 
told by color and cartoons in Form 
600-A9. Prepared by American Air Fil 
ter Co., Louisville 8, Ky., the booklet 
shows how each method successfully fills 


any individual requirement. 
For more details circle #664 on mailing card. 


e “Step Lively and Lose Weight” is the 
title of a new folder available from The 
American Dietetic Assn., 620 N. Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. Low-calorie meal 
patterns, suggested amounts of various 
foods to be used and a sample 1200 to 


1800 calories per day menu is included. 
For more details circle #665 on mailing card. 


e Monarch Panic Exit Devices are the 
subject of a new catalog prepared by 
Monarch Hardware and Mig. Co., P.O. 
Box 43, LaGrange, Ky. Illustrations ac- 
company the description of exit devices 
for single and double doors. To facili- 
tate installation, the catalog features 
large-size, foldout installation templates 
with dimensions and instructions clearly 


indicated. 
For more details circle #666 on mailing card 


96 


e Page Aluminized Fence is featured in 
Bulletin DH-16 which also includes a 
discussion on Page link fence and barbed 
wire. Prepared by Page Steel and Wire 
Div., American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Monessen, Pa., the brochure illustrates 
the numerous applications and styles of 


aluminized fence. 
For more details circle #667 on mailing card. 


e The new Mohawk series of shallow 
fluorescent fixtures is described in a 
six-page brochure, “Sylvania Presents the 
Mohawk.” The catalog pages prepared 
by Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 48th 
St., Wheeling, W. Va., contain general 
information and technical specifications 
on the line which was especially de- 


signed for low ceilings. 
For more details circle 3668 on mailing card. 


e A new development is offered in a set 
of recordings of highlights of the 1956 
political campaign. The recordings were 
prepared by a group of students and 
faculty members at Yale University with 
the assistance of the Yale Audio-Visual 
Aid Department, produced by the custom 
record department of RCA-Victor. They 
were made in an effort to capture the 
excitement of the conventions, reflect the 
trends of a modern campaign, and show 
the effects of polls and public opinion 
upon the speeches of the leaders. Ma- 
terial for inclusion was selected on a com- 
pletely non-partisan basis. The recordings 
will be distributed by Campaign Fifty- 
Six, Sounds of An Election Year, 1779 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
For more details circle 2669 on mailing card. 


e “America’s Most Complete Line of 
Folding Furniture” is the title of a 
colorful catalog released by Durham 
Mfg. Corp., Muncie, Ind. The booklet 
features round table sets, juvenile furni- 
ture, card tables and folding chairs and 
shows new fabrics, color combinations 


and improved design details. 
For more details circle 2670 on mailing card. 


e A report on Soviet Russia today is 
presented in a paper bound book pub- 
lished by the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. Profusely illus- 
trated with photographs in color and 
black and white, the booklet tells the 
story of a recent tour of the Soviet 
Union. The informative publication pre- 
sents interesting material on the Russian 
people, their cities, their living standard, 
their culture and religion, their stores 
and other subjects, as seen by an Ameri 
can businessman on a visit to the Soviet 


Union. 
For more details circle 4671 on mailing card 


e A 12-page brochure, Edition 43, on 
“Ellison the Balanced Door” is available 
from Ellison Bronze Co., Inc., James- 
town, N.Y. The simple door control 
mechanism is described and design pos- 
sibilities are suggested through the use 


of photographs of installations. 
For more details circle #672 on mailing card. 


e Complete specifications on the new 
line of “All-Metal Commercial Refrigera- 
tors and Freezers” manufactured by 
Victory Metal Mfg. Corp., Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., are given in a new brochure 
recently released. The new line features 
interchangeable interiors with increased 
usable space and includes reach-in re- 
frigerators, freezers, blood banks, bio- 
logical or pharmaceutical, milk formula 


and other specially-designed refrigerators. 
For more details circle 6/3 on mailing card. 


e A catalog of effective tools for pro- 
moting better health is offered by the 
Cleveland Health Museum, 8911 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio, with the title 
“How to Make Health Visible.” The 
36-page booklet presents information on 
exhibit material on Human Biology, 
Dickinson-Belskie Collection of teaching 
models, Nutrition, School Health, Medi- 
cine and Public Health, and lists loan 
services and publications. Also available 
through the Museum is a $500 scholar- 
ship for any qualified graduate student 
interested in “school health education, 
visual methods in health education and 


educational work in museums.” 
For more details circle 2674 on mailing card. 


Suppliers’ News 


Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
manufacturer of floor treatment and floor 
maintenance products, announces the 
opening of a new six-story Hillyard office 
building in St. Joseph, Mo. Dedication 
of the new building will coincide with 
the company’s 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion during January. 


Meterflo Dispensers, formerly of 627 
Grove St., Evanston, Ill., manufacturer 
of a complete line of stainless steel cab- 
inet dispensers, floor and counter models 
for the automatic portion controlled de- 
livery of bulk milk, fruit juices and 
other refrigerated liquids, announces the 
opening of new offices and company 
headquarters at 2534 S. 11th St., Niles, 
Mich. 


Radio Corporation of America, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, announces 
the establishment of a Technical Re- 
search Service to provide users of electron 
microscopes with qualified assistance in 
the solution of medical, biological and 
industrial microscopy problems. John J. 
Kelsch is scientist in charge of the new 
service. 


Syracuse China Corporation, Division of 
Onondaga Pottery Co., 1858 W. Fayette 
St., Syracuse 4, N.Y., is the new name 
style for this manufacturer of Syracuse 
China. The change has been made to 
avoid confusion in the use of the brand 
name of Syracuse China which has been 
produced by Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany for more than sixty years. 
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Ajusto Equipment Company 
Chairs & Stools ; 91 


All-Steel Equipment Inc. 
School Furniture .......... ... 65 


Geerpres Wringer, Inc. 
Mop Wringers . 


Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Institutional Furniture 
following page 16 


Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Institutional Furniture 


Safety Ramp Company 
Stairway Ramp ..... Wiehe OT aR 86 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


Tennis Court Surfacing 
Material ... 


American Chair Company 
Institutional Furniture . 


American Hydrotherm Corporation 
Central Heating System.... 


American Seating Company 
School Furniture 


Bastian-Blessing Company 
Food Service Equipment 


Brever Electric Mfg. Company 
Floor Maintenance 


Burroughs Corporation 
Receipting & Validating 
Machine or 


Celotex Corporation 
Acoustical Material .... 


Clarin Mfg. Company 
School Seating 


Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
Floor Maintenance 


Crane Company 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Cumerford Inc. 
Fund Raising 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
School Lighting 


Dolge Company, C. B. 
Liquid Detergent 


Eichenlaubs 
Institutional Furniture 


Englander Company, Inc. 
Dormitory Bed & Mattress 


Federal Equipment Company 
Mail Room Equipment 


Fiberesin Plastics Company 
Plastic Tops 


Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation 
Kitchen Equipment 


Fort Howard Paper Company 
Paper Towels 


Hillyard Chemical Company 


Floor Maintenance .................. 
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Dormitory & Lounge Furniture.. 79 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Washroom Maintenance 


Insured Tuition Payment Plan 


Tuition Payment Plan._.............. 
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Temperature Control 


Johnson Service Company 
Temperature Control 


Johnson & Son, Inc., S. C. 
Floor Maintenance 
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School Seating ................. 
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Meterflow Dispensers 
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Exhibit Cases 


Mississippi Glass Company 
Diffusing Glass 


Monroe Company 
Folding Tables 
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Homemaking Classroom 
Equipment 
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Institutional Furniture 
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Tape Recorders 
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Flush Valves .._.. 
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Southern Equipment Company 
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Medical Expense Insurance 
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Vonnegut Hardware Co., Von 
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Fire & Panic Exit Devices......... 
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Gymnasium Seating 


West Disinfecting Company 
Towels & Dispensers 


Western Railroad Supply Co. 


Parking Gates ..................... 72a 


Wilkinson Chutes, Inc. 
Disposal Chutes 


World Dryer Corporation 


Young Company, Paul O. 
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Mobile Drawer Cabinet 
National School Furniture Co. 


Waxtra Floor Wax 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


3 New Premix Dispensers 


S & S Products 


Recessed Lighting 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 


The Fresh-O-Matic 
The Aluminum Cocking Utensil 
Co., Inc. 


Tontine’’ Darkening Draperies 
E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


Movable Rolling Gymstands 
Wayne fron Work: 


“Portables of Tomorrow” 
Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Co. 


Magic Voice Paging System 
Master Video Systems, Inc. 


Motorized Microfilm Reader 
Recordak Corp. 


Lunchamp Compartment Tray 
Chicago Molded Products Corp. 


Air Blender System 
Westinghouse Sturtevant Div. 


Kodak Signet 40 Camera 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Automatic Typewriter Desx 
Desks of America, Inc. 


Heavy Duty Ranges 
Garland Range Div., Welbilt Corp. 


Basketball Scoreboard 
Naden Industries 


Chocolate Flavored Drink 
Carnation Co. 


Portable Tope Recorder 
Bell & Howell Co. 


Aluminum Bar Window System 
E. K. Geyser Co. 


Aluminum Sliding Glass Door 
Fleet of America, Inc. 


Tectab Building Panels 
Tecan, Inc. 


Study Top Desk 
Griggs Equipment 


Closed-Circuit TV Pockage 
Dage Television 


Folding Tables 
Barricks Mfg. Co. 


Sound Reenforcement System 
John Ould Lid. 


Realite Luminaire 
Holophone Co., Inc. 


Metal-Clad China 
The Hall China Co. 


Portable Water Caddy 
Behrens Mfg. Ce. 


Electric Typewriters 
Underwood Corp. 


Jari Junior with Snowthrower 
Jari Products, Inc. 


Lac-O-Nu Metal Cleaner 
U. S. Pumice Supply Co., Ine. 


Two New Serving Platters 
Lorning Glass Works 


Thermo-Fox Book Copier 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


Divider Wall Partitions 
The E. F. Havserman Co. 


Series 90 Floor Machines 
Brever Electric Mfg. Co. 


Garbage Disposers 
Waste King Corp. 


Cine Educator 
Busch Film and Equipment Co. 


Conolite Chalkboard 
Continental Can Co. 


Instant Milk Powder 
Webster Van Winkle Corp. 


Puritan Shape China 
The Walker China Co. 


Lowerator Tray Dispenser 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 


Polaroid-Lord Projection Film 
The Polaroid Corp. 


Master Vac 
Premier Co. 


Showermaster Control Unit 
Leonard Valve Co. 


Bulletin KB 565 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


Brochure on GPL ii-TV 
General Precision Laboratory Inc. 


Bleacher Catalog 
Berlin Chapman Co. 


Catalog 803 
Elgin Softener Corp. 


Form 600-A9 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


Pamphlet 
The American Dietetic Assn. 


Catalog on Panic Exit Devices 
Monarch Hardware and Mfg. Co. 


Bulletin DH-16 
Page Steel and Wire Div. 


Brochure 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


1956 Political Campaign 
Campaign Fifty-Six 


Catalog 
Durham Mfg. Corp. 


Booklet, ““U.S.S.R.—1956” 
The National Cash Register Co. 


“Ellison the Balanced Door” 
Ellison Bronze Co., Inc. 


Brochure 
Victory Metal Mfg. Corp. 


Catalog 
Cleveland Health Museum 
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PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 
with NEW GOLDEN GLOW 


Your customers will appreciate these finer saltine 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21 | 
425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Name | 


crackers. They're tastier, flakier and snapping “ 
. J ‘ irm 
crisp. These top-quality crackers are always as 
- . Address 


perfect in our moistureproof cellophane packets. 
City . 
*Premium Snowflake Saltine Crackers in the Pacific States 





ENJOY THE 
MONEY-SAVING 
BENEFITS of 


JOHNSON 


Ps PNEUMATIC 


CONTROL 


Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control Systems offer a combination of 
benefits keyed to the special needs of the buildings on your campus. 
For example: 
* Johnson Control is pneumatically operated—that means it has 

fewer components, is easier to operate and easier to maintain 

than any other type of control. 

It’s truly automatic—functions with minimum supervision. 

Johnson Pneumatic is more flexible—it can satisfy any 

temperature requirement in any building and can be applied to 

any kind of air conditioning, heating or ventilating equipment made. 

It’s tops in performance—provides unsurpassed economy in 

heating, cooling, ventilating. 

Johnson’s way of doing business insures your complete satisfaction— 

every Johnson system is designed, manufactured and installed 

by Johnson’s own engineers and mechanics and then backed by 

the finest service organization in the industry. 
The savings resulting from these and other advantages of Johnson 
Pneumatic Control are impressive. When you build or modernize, take advantage 
of them. An engineer from a nearby branch will gladly make recommendations 
and cooperate with you, your architect, or your consulting engineer. 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON g CONTROL 


SINCE 1885 


PLANNING MANUFACTURING INSTALLING 

















